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College Entrance Rules— 
A Mental Hazard in 
Curriculum Revision 


«¢]] THINK it’s a fine idea, but you 
simply can’t do that and prepare 
students for college, too.” 

This remark or its equivalent often 
tends (and is sometimes intended) to 
frustrate constructive proposals for an 
enrichment of foreign language courses 
in the interests of children. At least, it 
causes frequently profitable discussions 
of problems of curriculum and instruc- 
tion among teachers of foreign lan- 
guages to degenerate from a construc- 
tive consideration of how the most 
desirable foreign language program for 
each class, school, or community may be 
achieved, into a time-consuming reitera- 
tion of all the possible reasons why noth- 


ing different from the traditional can 
be done. 


Since hiding behind the skirts of the 
university is the favorite frustration- 
technique of teachers who do not want 
to do anything different from what they 
always have been doing (or of those who 
could not do anything different even if 
they tried), it may be well to consider to 
what extent this argument is valid. The 
following facts may be illuminating: 


AOARDING to the findings of ex- 
tensive studies conducted at Stan- 
ford University and the University of 
Kansas, only three pupils out of a high 
school beginning foreign language class 
of thirty-five students are likely to con- 
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tinue the same language in college.* 
Naturally, more than three of the thirty- 


_ five students may go to college, but only 


three are likely to continue the same 
language in an institution of higher 
learning. Moreover, out of a class of 
this size—rather large for a beginning 
foreign language class—only one is 
likely ever to major in college in the 
language taken in high school. These 
facts hold for all except a very few pri- 
vate preparatory schools officially con- 
nected with some local college. Are not 
the implications clear? 

In what sense is a course “college 
preparatory” if thirty-two out of thirty- 
five students do not continue the lan- 
guage in college, and if less than one 
student in thirty-five subsequently ma- 
jors in the language in college? Is it 
preparatory for the large majority of 
students in any significant sense beyond 
giving them a mere ticket of admission 
to the university? For this purpose al- 
most any kind of course would do. 

What implications do the facts have 
for curriculum and instruction in for- 
eign languages? They would seem to 
indicate that the problem of preparing 
students for advanced work in foreign 
languages in college is hardly more than 
a mental hazard. Certainly there is no 
need or justification for formulating 
high school programs primarily on a 
college preparatory basis, or for mak- 
ing them mere vest pocket editions of 
university offerings. 

College entrance examinations and 





1 Vera E. Wittmann, The Continuance of 
High School Foreign Language in College. 
— M. A. thesis, Stanford University, 
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the like need never be considered ex- 
cept in the case of a relatively few jun- 
iors or seniors who are definitely pre- 
paring for some particular test or 
institution. These individuals can be 
located readily through questionnaires 
sent to the parents, or from information 
available in the counselor’s office. Thus, 
if in a beginning class of twenty-five to 
thirty students, the teacher discovers 
that four juniors and one senior defi- 
nitely are preparing to take a qualifying 
examination in foreign languages in 
June, she can differentiate the assign- 
ments for this group and even permit 
them to work separately during the 
supervised study period, without sub- 
merging the needs and interests of the 
large majority of the class to the re- 
quirements of the few. 

In the case of students beginning a 
foreign language as freshmen or sopho- 
mores in high school, there is no need 
whatsoever for college requirements to 
be taken into consideration until these 
students enter the upper division. If 
they do not continue the study of the 
language in their junior and senior years 
then it makes little difference what kind 
of work in foreign languages they have 
done as freshmen and sophomores— 
they will have forgotten most of what 
they knew before getting to college, and 
then they will either repeat a part of the 
work or start over in an entirely dif- 
ferent language. 

The big point is that any high school 
can provide any kind of foreign langu- 
age program which it desires, no matter 
what the requirements of the univer- 
sities are, if it stops prescribing for the 
many what is appropriate only for the 
few. This does not mean neglecting the 
needs of anyone. It means accommo- 
dating exceptions as exceptions, and not 
letting exceptions dictate the rule. It 
means a thorough breaking-down of the 
traditional martinet type of regimented 
chain-gang, lock-step instruction in 
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which every student must do exactly 
the same thing as every other student 
from day to day. Exceptions can be 
accommodated in three ways: 

1, Through differentiated assign- 
ments within the regular class. 

2. Through occasional entrance ex- 
amination coaching sections where the 
college preparatory group is sufficiently 
large. 

3. Through supervised independent 
study on the conference plan in the case 
of students who have demonstrated 
ability and initiative in the first year of 
foreign language. These students can 
register for the sake of appearances in 
any foreign language class, but do 
largely individual, independent work. 

One or the other of these alternatives 
is open to any and all schools, no matter 
how large or how small, whether public 
or private. 

Such institutions as the University 
High School in Los Angeles have shown 
that it is possible to carry on a differen- 
tiated program in foreign languages in 
classes numbering as many as forty 
students of different levels of ability and 
preparation. 


HE conservatism which is still dis- 

played in some quarters with respect 
to an enrichment of foreign language 
offerings cannot be* blamed on the uni- 
versities, nor on entrance examinations. 
It seems to spring from the reluctance 
of many teachers to do anything differ- 
ent from what they have always been 
doing. Having developed a certain de- 
gree of security and skill in traditional 
procedures, they cling with might and 
main to the familiar, even when the 
factual supports are knocked from un- 
der them. 

One is reminded here of the physi- 
cian who was called in to cure a baby 
of hiccoughs. All his: ministrations 
failed to produce the desired results. 
At his wit’s end, finally he fed the 
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baby a teaspoonful of paprika. “But, 
doctor,” exclaimed the mother, “why 
are you giving my baby paprika?” 

“Well,” replied the doctor, “the pap- 
rika will give the baby fits, and I’m 
good on fits."—WaLTER V. KAULFERS, 
associate professor of education, Stan- 
ford University. 





Next Month 


EXT month’s symposium is a 
most important one, for out-of- 
state readers as well as for those in 
California. It interprets the outcomes 
of the Progressive Education Associ- 
ation’s Eight-Year Study in terms of 
their meaning to the individual school 
in California. In so doing, it makes 
particularly meaningful the recommen- 
dations that have grown out of the 
Study and at the same time utilizes a 
technique whereby any school or com- 
munity can interpret the outcomes of 
the Study in terms of its own program. 
Wilford M. Aikin, chairman of the 
P. E. A. Commission on the Relation 
of School and College, furnishes the 
summary of what the participating 
Thirty Schools learned during the 
Study and presents the principal recom- 
mendations that have grown out of 
their experience. The remainder of the 
symposium consists of a series of com- 
ments by California leaders as to the 
implications of the Study for certain 
areas a part of or closely related to 
secondary education in the State. Areas 
to be discussed are the following: col- 
lege admission, curriculum, guidance, 
evaluation, methods of teaching, physi- 
cal plant and materials of instruction, 
teacher training, and community. Those 
writing on these topics are, respectively : 
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Dr. J. P. Mitchell, registrar, Stan- 
ford University; Dr. John P. Carroll, 
curriculum coérdinator, San Diego 
County; A. D. Graves, deputy super- 
intendent, San Francisco City Schools; 
Miss Margaret M. Noe, vice-principal, 
Eagle Rock High School, Los Angeles ; 
Dr. Frederick J. Weersing, professor 
of education, University of Southern 
California; Dr. Charles W. Bursch, 


' chief, Division of Schoolhouse Plan- 


ning, State Department of Education; 
Dr. Jesse A. Bond, director of teacher 
training, University of California at 
Los Angeles; Mrs. E. K. Strong, 
California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


Many schools will find that this sym- 
posium furnishes an excellent guide for 
one or a series of faculty meetings in 
which are to be considered the im- 
portant implications of the Eight-Year 
Study—and most principals will want 
their faculty to consider these impli- 
cations, whether they approve or dis- 
approve of the conclusions arrived at 
by Dr. Aikin and his staff. 

Certainly P.-T. A. groups and other 
parent study groups will find the sym- 
posium of such significance that they 
will want to consider it in some detail. 


Other articles in the March issue will 
include three which had to be postponed 
from the present issue : “Education and 
Our Cultural Pattern,” by Dr. Leona 
Chidester, Los Angeles Clinical Psy- 
chologist ; “The Need for More Em- 
phasis on Study of Graphs,” by Edwin 
Eagle of Napa Union High School ; and 
“Campaigning for Better Behavior,” by 
Richard M. Clowes of Enterprise Junior 
High School, Compton Union Second- 
ary District. 


Physical Education Group to Hold Conference 


The Twelfth Annual Conference of the California Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation will be held in Sacramento, Monday, Tues- 


day, Wednesday, March 30-31 and April 1, 1942. 











Military might without morals means 
murder—witness Germany, Italy, 
Japan. 


Morals without military might means 
suicide—witness Belgium, Norway, 
Holland. 


N the face of current worldwide un- 

certainty, any attempt at forecasting 
events or laying plans to meet them may 
seem futile, if not utterly fantastic; but 
if the mind of man does not seek to 
penetrate the deep shroud of darkness 
that now beclouds the flickering light of 
civilization there can be no hope, no 
restoration, no reconstruction of the 
shattered shrines of free men through- 
out the world—shrines without which 
our freedom, along with that of all other 
nations, will perish. 

Let us venture, therefore, to peer 
ahead as penetratingly as possible and 
endeavor to chart our course as real- 
istically as we can that we may play our 
just part to the full in the restoration of 
law, order, truth, hope, and security in 
the world of tomorrow. 


MIDST this worldwide uncertainty 
one thing is certain—this war will 
end. How it will end is not so certain, 
but one of three ends is inevitable. Hit- 
ler will win, or stalemate will force ne- 
gotiated peace, or the forces aligned 
against the axis powers will emerge vic- 
torious. Regardless of which one of 
these emerges, we in America face a 
future of arms and armament. 
If Hitler wins, we shall be facing arms 
as the conquered countries of Europe 
are facing them today—looking down 
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Education of Civilians for 
National Service 


4 By FRANK W. HART 











4 World War I and World War II both 
have caught the United States woe- 
fully unprepared, so much so that 
already people are asking, “What are 
we going to do after the present war 
to insure that never again will this 
happen?” And apparently the only 
way to secure the peace that all of 
us in this country desire so ardently 
is to make our nation so strong that 
none ever will dare attack us again. 
But what shall be the nature of this 
strength? Armed might? Professor 
Hart says not; he argues that the 
American way is to prepare every 
citizen to play a part—so that we shall 
have an army of trained civilians be- 
hind our military establishment. And 
to him, and to most of the rest of us, 
it is obvious that the training for this 
civilian army will be given by the 
public schools. 

Dr. Hart presented these ideas at 
an educational meeting in the East 
shortly after the United States had 
entered the war. Late in January, the 
University of California invited a 
group of Bay Region school men to 
Berkeley to hear him discuss them 
again. Dr. Hart is a professor of edu- 
cation at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 





the muzzle with Gestapo fingers on the 
trigger. If a stalemate peace emerges, 
we shall face a more titanic race in arms 
and armament than the imagination and 
genius of man ever has dared to dream 
of—arms and armament not for “total 
war” but for total annihilation. If the 
forces of freedom emerge the victors, 
still we shall face a future of arms and 
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armament, for the lesson of this war, 
engraved deeply and indelibly in the 
minds and hearts of men, is that bold 
signatures and “great seals of state” af- 
fixed in all solemnity to sweet, endearing 
sentiments of friendship and peace on 
parchment are not the means by which 
international accord and security are 
achieved in a realistic world. 

Twenty years ago, we wagered the 


fruits of a hard won victory on peace ’ 


pacts, treaties, and pious hopes. We 
outlawed war, scuttled our navy, and 
scrapped our arms in childish faith that 
the millennium had come—peace on 
earth, good will to men was at hand for- 
evermore. Today, our disillusionment 
is complete. The awful truth is revealed 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. Force 
and force alone, the force of armed 
might, is the only international language 
—the only language understood and re- 
spected by predatory nations. In the 
face of this deplorable fact, it is un- 
thinkable that the fruits of victory again 
shall be cast before swine. We shall 
never again, as long as the lesson of this 
war lives in the minds of free men, scut- 
tle our ships, destroy our arms, and en- 
trust liberty, freedom, justice and secur- 
ity to peace pacts alone. No! win, lose, 
or draw, for generations we shall face 
a future of arms and armament. 

If we win, and the defense of this 
thesis assumes victory, what will the 
victors do this time? Taking our cue 
from “The Atlantic Charter,” the vic- 
tors, collectively, will reéstablish inter- 
national law, guarantee justice, safe- 
guard human liberty, maintain order, 
and enforce world peace—enforce by 
means of ever present potential might. 
Armed force will be used whenever and 
wherever armed force is necessary. 

With a major réle in such a gigantic 
long-time responsibility confronting us, 
how shall we prepare to meet it? There 
are two ways. Either we may turn the 
Nation into an armed camp with a navy, 
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army, and air force of such magnitude 
and state of instant readiness as to be 
more than a match for any combination 
of powers on earth, or we may meet it 
by maintaining in a state of readiness a 
basic military establishment reinforced 
and sustained by a trained civilian popu- 
lation ready on call at all times to rise 
to the civilian needs of the nation in the 
event of war. Democracy’s choice 
clearly lies with the latter alternative. 


HIS war has demonstrated that the 

military might of a nation depends 
as much on the trained civilian as on the 
soldier. Mechanized war on land, sea, 
and in the air is a war of production; 
and production is civilian service, 
trained civilian service. The training of 
civilians long has been and, let us hope, 
always will be the function of organized 
public education, the public schools of 
the Nation. If the public schools are to 
meet the challenge of providing educa- 
tion appropriate to the needs of a civil- 
ian population that is to contribute ef- 
fectively to our military might, certain 
changes must be made in our long estab- 
lished practices and procedures. 

Increasingly over the years, as ever 
increasing public funds have been ex- 
pended in support and expansion of our 
schools, education has been viewed by 
student, citizen, and educator alike as the 
unqualified, unconditioned right of 
the individual—with never a serious 
thought of that right’s carrying in its 
wake an obligation or responsibility to 
the source from which it came, the states 
and the Nation. From the first year of 
the secondary school to the college cap 
and gown—higher degrees and all—the 
interest and welfare of the individual, 
as an individual, has all but completely 
governed courses, content, and purpose 
of public education. 

We claim we are training for citizen- 
ship, but we are resting our case on the 
assumption that there is some magic 
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association between self-interest educa- 
tion and national welfare. 

In some instances, to some degree, 
and in some fields of human endeavor, 
the magic has worked, but by and large 
the association has been purely co-inci- 
dental. If there is one fundamental 
criticism of our public schools that 
stands unchallenged on the basis of evi- 
dence, it is that education is viewed as 
a right without recognition of the recip- 
rocal obligation and responsibility. 

What changes in educational prac- 
tices and procedures can be made, with- 
out at the same time destroying or 
impairing the education of the indivi- 
dual as an individual, that will meet the 
current and continuing requirements of 
our nation in the new world scene, 
namely : a trained civilian population of 
potential might behind our military es- 
tablishment? It is the thesis of this 
paper that such changes can and should 
be made and, furthermore, that the re- 
sultant education will be better educa- 
tion for the individual than that which 
now he receives. 


HE answer is simple, obvious, feas- 
ible, and practical. Beginning with 
the high school and continuing through 
the junior college and college, a new 
course should appear in the printed an- 
nouncement of courses or curricula. As 
an organic part of the long established 
“college preparatory curriculum,” the 
“commercial curriculum,” the “voca- 
tional curriculum,” the “liberal arts cur- 
riculum,” et cetera, should appear a new 
series of courses under the heading NA- 
TIONAL SERVICE COURSES— 
REQUIRED OF ALL STUDENTS. 
Such a simple change would not require 
a revolution in the structure of our 
schools, but it would produce a mighty 
change in the education and training of 
the youth of our nation. 
This National Service Course would 
list by appropriate gradation and in 
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proper sequence, courses, training, and 
experiences selected by qualified au- 
thorities from the vast array of specific 
knowledge and skills essential to the 
civilian might of the nation. Within 
quotas related to the needs of the nation, 
students would be free to elect the par- 
ticular subject, skill, activity, or experi- 
ence they wished to pursue in meeting 
the requirements. The range of choice 
would extend from mastery of the oper- 
ation of a typewriter, a switchboard, a 
lathe, a welder’s torch, a surveyor’s 
transit, a draftsman’s kit, Red Cross 
Service, on the high school level, to 
mastery of a foreign language, a nurse’s 
skill, surgery, medicine, engineering, a 
laboratory science, a tractor, a tank, a 
ship, a plane, or a parachute, on the col- 
lege level. No basic knowledge or skill 
essential to civilian service to the Nation 
in the event of war should be omitted 
from the list, and by establishment of 
proper quotas all phases of the program 
could be covered adequately at all times. 

It is evident that much of what would 
be required to carry on such a program 
of training already is available in our 
schools. The new, the revolutionary 
idea underlying this proposal is that all 
students, regardless of sex, social status, 
economic background, physical or men- 
tal ability, would be required to master 
one or more specific units of a job, a 
trade, a skill, an art, or a science that 
would qualify him or her to spring to 
the aid of the Nation on call with some- 
thing immediately useful in head or 
hand. Such courses would not be in ad- 
dition to existing requirements for 
graduation but would be selected from 
existing curricula and from new courses 
made available as electives accepted to- 
ward graduation. 

The record and the evidence of such 
mastery would be embodied in National 
Service Certificates issued by properly 
constituted authority to each student at 
the time of satisfactory completion of a 
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required course. A given student thus 
might acquire in the course of his edu- 
cation a number of such certificates 
either in different fields, skills, trades, 
and experience or at different levels of 
progress in a single chosen field requir- 
ing a long period of training—such as 
navigation, aviation, and the like. Such 
certificates would, in addition to identi- 
fication data, read as follows: 

This is to certify that 
in compliance with the requirements of the 
National Service Training Program of the 
public schools, has mastered in conformity 
with established standards such knowledge 
and skill in the operation of a 
as to qualify him to render useful service to 
his country in time of need. 

(Signature and seal of 
awarding authority) 

The reverse side of the certificate 
would carry a statement to the following 
effect : 

The awarding of this certificate is recorded 
by the state of residence and by the Nation. 
The holder thereof, in consideration of his 
education at state expense, is registered as a 
reserve on call in case the security of the 
Nation requires his services. Furthermore, 
under the National Service Program, he is 
subject to call for refresher courses and train- 
ing from time to time as circumstances and 
conditions warrant. 

Properly introduced and judiciously 
administered, the certificates awarded 
under such a program of civilian service 
training well might become the most 
prized possessions of our people. There 
would be great personal satisfaction to 
the individual to be able to say with 
authority, “I am prepared—I am pre- 
pared for something specific. If my 
country needs me, there is a job I can 
do.” 








‘TH extent of offerings within any 

given school would vary with the 
size of the school and the facilities po- 
tentially available. However, when this 
war ends thousands of army camps, fly- 
ing fields, training stations, defense 
plants, shops, ships, and machines, to- 
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gether with tens of thousands of trained 
personnel, will be without a job to do. 
If the concept of a trained civilian popu- 
lation is accepted as a basic contribution 
to our military might—equal to any task 
that may arise in carrying out the pro- 
gram laid down in the Atlantic Charter 
—these physical resources and highly 
trained men should not be cast aside to 
rust and rot, or “bonus march” upon the 
capital of our country. 

These facilities, camps, factories, 
fields, shops, machines, and men alike 
should become an integral part of the 
National Service Program of the public 
schools, thus making it unnecessary to 
expand regular school plants and staff 
much if any beyond their present status. 
The students’ total program of work 
could be so arranged that certain of the 
required National Service courses might 
be satisfied by full-time attendance and 
concentrated instruction and training in 
camp, field, shop, ship, or factory during 
summers or semesters set aside for such 
purpose. 

It has long been urged, because of the 
inequality of wealth in the several states 
and the consequent disparity of educa- 
tional opportunity, that the Federal gov- 
ernment should in some significant way 
participate in bearing the cost of our 
public schools. In peace time, aside from 
partial support of a very limited type 
of strictly vocational training of less 
than college grade, no progress has been 
made in thus spreading a portion of the 
burden of cost. Not until the war and 
our defense efforts revealed “bottle- 
necks” and “bottle-corks” in almost 
every craft, skill, trade, or branch of 
technical knowledge did the Federal 
government start pouring hundreds of 
millions of dollars into the schools to 
meet in emergency fashion an emer- 
gency that need never have been. 


If the program of education and 
training propounded here had been in 
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operation throughout the Nation since 
World War I, there would have been 
no “bottle-necks” in trained manpower 
in our hour of need today. Hence the 
inference seems clear that the proposal 
of a required National Service Program 
in every public high school, junior col- 
lege, and college in the land opens the 
way, provides the means, and justifies 
the ends of national support of a specific 
program of education streamlined and 
geared to the nation’s potential military 
needs. The courses, the teaching mate- 
rials, the equipment, special training 
camps, technical staff, standards of mas- 
tery and certification become at once the 
privilege and the obligation of the Fed- 
eral government. 

While the primary purpose of a pro- 
gram of Civilian Training for National 
Service is nationwide in scope and 
should, therefore, be adopted on a 
nationwide basis, it is unnecessary to 
delay initial action awaiting Federal ac- 
ceptance and Federal cooperation. The 
nature of the proposed program is such 
that one individual school, one local 
school system, or one state school sys- 
tem could, within the limits of existing 
facilities, introduce the program, dem- 
onstrate it, and thus provide valuable 
experience as a basis for its ultimate 
extension to all of the schools in the 
nation. 


HAT would be the values of such 

a program of education and train- 
ing for National Service? The values 
may be grouped under two headings: 
(1) values to the Nation and (2) values 
to the individual. 

Values to the Nation stressed 
throughout this presentation may be 
summarized thus: 

1. With some thirty million children and 
youth moving steadily through the schools, a 
single decade would find America with a 
civilian population trained and ready on call 


to meet any national emergency that our part 
in the post-war world may require—no “bot- 
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tle-necks” in knowledge or skill—no “bottle- 
corks” in monopoly. 

2. We would have a civilian population in- 
dividually conscious of the fact that each had 
a stake in the security of the Nation, and a 
service to render. We would have patriotism 
born of participation and loyalty born of 
labor and responsibility. 

The values of such a program of edu- 
cation to the individual have not been 
stressed, the primary focus being on 
national security ; nevertheless values to 
the individual are clearly evident : 

1. Every individual, regardless of his life 
plans—law, medicine, engineering, teaching, 
banking, business, homemaking, writing, mu- 
sic, or drama—would have acquired along the 
way in the course of his schooling certificates 
of mastery of a number of useful arts, skills, 
or abilities that always would lie as a backlog 
of security should his life plans go awry, 
which in this age they often do. Every cer- 
tificate would be an “ace-in-the-hole” for a 
meal ticket or a new start. 

2. The high school student or college gradu- 
ate, diploma in hand, applying for his first 
job or position would be saved much embar- 
rassment and painful disillusionment when 
the man behind the big desk asks, “What can 
you do?” Diplomas of graduation, whatever 
they may imply as to culture and liberal edu- 
cation, don’t answer the question, what can 
you do? But those certificates of mastery 
would speak for themselves in specific, plain, 
understandable language that would start 
many a youth on his way to a useful, pro- 
ductive life. 


|< endetal to all, and especially to 
those who may hold that this thesis 
is attuned to sword rattling, let it be 
said with all possible emphasis that as 
long as the sword is an essential part of 
international understanding, let the 
mightiest sword hang by the side of free 
men, that freedom may endure. Thus 
in the world scene that lies ahead, 
whether we like it or not, the role of 
organized education is clear. If our 
schools rise to the challenge, democracy 
never again will be branded as synony- 
mous with inefficiency, nor will the 
children of our children know the humil- 
iation of those tragic words, “too little 
and too late.” 
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Vocational Work in Family 
Life Education 


RESENT day social and economic 
conditions are not only making fam- 
ily living difficult, but also they are 


serving to awaken a public conscious- ’ 


ness of the importance of the family 
in the democratic way of life. The com- 
plicated social and economic conditions 
of modern society are causing much 
concern for the preservation of the fam- 
ily as an institution during this critical 
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period of revolutionary changes. So 
dependent is one area of human interest 
on another that a solution calls for a 
far-reaching social plan. 

Many major difficulties of the Ameri- 
can home grow out of a period of 
transition in an attempt of the family 
group to adjust to the demands of a 
rapidly developing social order which 
is vastly different from the conditions 





q Here in America as our conception of the aims of education has broadened and 
as our changing social life has forced the schools to assume more and more of the 
responsibilities that formerly belonged to the home, we have come to place increas- 
ing emphasis on education for “worthy home membership.” And as these changes 
have taken place, we have enlarged the scope of education for home life until it is 
as much concerned with the intangibles of social and personal relations and of such 
indispensables as budgets and consumer buying as it is with the old standbys of 


sewing and cooking and manual training. 


Particularly is this trend towards a broadened conception of and a more func- 
tionalized type of home life education evidenced in what formerly was called “home 
economics” or “domestic arts.” The modern emphasis is reflected in the term used 
throughout the present symposium, “family life education.” 

Miss Maude I. Murchie, chief of the Bureau of Homemaking Education, gives an 
excellent picture of the situation today in her discussion of California vocational 
education programs in family life education. Mrs. Ethel L. Shattuck of the Kit Carson 
Junior High School, Sacramento, helps complete the story of the place of family life 
education in the curriculum today with her discussion of how it fits into the general 


curriculum. 


Miss Georgia Ruffcorn, regional supervisor of the State Department's Bureau of 
Home Education in Santa Monica, writes of wage-earning opportunities that grow 
out of family life education. Family life education for boys is the interesting topic of 
an article by Miss Essie L. Elliott, Manual Arts Senior High School, Los Angeles. 
Family life education in a junior college is discussed by Dr. Saidee E. Stark, head 
of the Home Economics Department, Sacramento Junior College. The place of the 
nursery school in family life education is described by Dr. Lovisa C. Wagoner of 


Mills College. 


Andrew P. Hill Jr., principal of the Santa Maria High School, shows the importance 
that administrators assign to family life education by describing the emphasis that 
is placed on it in his own school; and Miss Bernice Budlong, supervisor of domestic 
arts in San Jose, concludes the symposium with her article, “Family Life Education 


and the War Situation.” 


The entire symposium has been planned and organized by Miss Murchie. 
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the family has experienced in the past. 
Many social problems such as relate 
to employment, housing, and adequate 
wage are beyond the possibility of solu- 
tion by the individual family and call 
for a broad social program, nationwide 
in scope, with active constructive com- 
munity participation in intensifying and 
unifying the purposes of the many 
social agencies to improve both the 
social and material environment of the 
community for better family living. 

The school is but one of the many 
social agencies, public and private, in- 
terested in the improvement of family 
life, but its program now is so extensive 
that a survey of its activities in this 
area will demonstrate the significance 
of its “family life education.” 


HE importance of family life edu- 

cation has been given recognition by 
the inclusion of programs of instruc- 
tion in family life on all school levels: 
in the nursery school ; in the elementary 
school ; in the secondary school system, 
which includes, of course, the junior 
college and the adult day and evening 
schools ; and in the higher institutions 
of learning. These programs are fos- 
tered and sanctioned by many school 
club organizations and are given em- 
phasis in their respective programs of 
work, 

All California junior high schools, 
and all four-year and senior high 
schools except twelve, offer homemak- 
ing courses. All but nine of the forty- 
one junior colleges provide instruction 
in family life. 

Boys in increasing numbers are re- 
questing an opportunity to enroll in 
homemaking classes of the public 
schools. Last year 229 high schools of 
the State reported homemaking instruc- 
tion for boys with an enrollment of 15,- 
977. About half of this number are 
enrolled in classes for boys only. 

These boys are interested not only in 
food preparation and service, clothing, 
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q In this article Miss Murchie outlines 
the nature and extent of vocational 
education for family life in the State 
of California, a task which she is well 
suited to perform by virtue of her 
present position as chief of the Bureau 
of Homemaking Education, State De- 
partment of Education, and because 
of her past extensive experience in 
homemaking education throughout 
the State. Miss Murchie has held her 
position in the State Department since 
1918 and during these years has or- 
ganized the Bureau. Before that, for 
several years, she was director of the 
Household Arts Department of the San 
Jose State Normal School. She has 
been director also of the Household 
Arts Department of the University 
of California, Berkeley, during three 
summer sessions. 

In the State Department, Miss 
Murchie has responsibility for the 
promotion and supervision of home- 
making education, both vocational 
and nonvocational, in the secondary 
schools of the State. 





child care and training, house planning 
and home improvement, but also in per- 
sonal care, social customs, and family 
relationships. The economic strain in 
home life has served to interest them 
in budgeting, consumer buying, and 
home management. They want to know 
what it costs to set up and operate a 
home, 

Young people in the family life edu- 
cation classes desire to become socially 
acceptable and to understand and solve 
some of the personal and family dif- 
ficulties which they have experienced in 
present day living. They are seeking 
guidance in the solution of their boy 
and girl relationship problems and 
freely and frankly discuss their dif- 
ficulties. With youth and adults of both 
sexes interested in personal and group 
living and beginning to seek a solution 
of their many financial and human re- 






































lationship problems, it would seem that 
finer codéperation in stabilizing family 
life may be assured for the family of 
the future. 

In the development of functional 
education programs of an integrating 
and socializing type in the public 
schools, many phases of family life are 
included in social studies, in business 
education, in art, science, and industrial 
arts subjects—in order that students 
may be prepared to meet and under- 
stand present day technical and social 
problems and also that larger numbers 
of students may profit by such experi- 
ences. 


HE federal and state governments 

have given legislative sanction to 
family life education in the public 
schools by such measures as the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen vocational 
education acts, providing funds for ap- 
portionments to school districts main- 
taining day-school homemaking pro- 
grams for pupils of high school age 
and homemaking classes for adults, or- 
ganized under the provisions of the fed- 
eral and state vocational education acts. 
Over $210,000 was apportioned from 
federal and state vocational education 
funds to school districts of California 
this year because of instruction in family 
life education maintained during the 
school year 1940-41. 


The educational philosophy of voca- 
tional programs and classes is the same 
as that of acceptable non-vocational 
home economics instruction. The chief 
objective is the improvement of family 
life. Certain time schedules and content 
prescriptions are set up in an attempt 
to assure the attainment of this objec- 
tive. In all programs the content must 
deal with all the important phases of 
wholesome and efficient living and be 
adapted to the interests, needs, and ca- 
pacities of the students enrolled in the 
respective programs. In certain pro- 
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grams the related subjects of art and 
the physical and social sciences are in- 
cluded for the same group of students, 
to provide a unified program of educa- 
tion. 

That the content of these courses may 
deal with normal living, a program of 
home projects is included to supple- 
ment the school instruction, which of 
necessity is given in an environment 
that is more or less artificial. A well 
planned program of home projects is 
an integrating program of an excellent 
type. 

Vocational homemaking programs 
may be organized for groups of girls 
14 years of age or over in secondary 
school systems, including the junior and 
senior high schools and the junior col- 
leges. They may be one or two years 
in length. 

There are two types of program that 
may be set up under the provisions of 
either the Smith-Hughes or the George- 
Deen vocational education acts. 

Smith-Hughes Program I-A gives 
emphasis to the practical phases of 
homemaking and is, therefore, espe- 
cially recommended to meet the needs 
of nonacademic students, or those stu- 
dents with language deficiencies, or for 
the group likely to marry at an early 
age. It is an excellent program for cities 
in which this type of student occurs in 
large numbers. 

Smith-Hughes Program I-B and the 
George-Deen Program II include the 
practical phases of homemaking and 
also the related sciences and art. These 
programs are planned to meet the needs 
of students of an academic type, but 
they may be adapted to meet the needs 
of other students. They emphasize a 
unified program of education of an in- 
tegrating type for a given group of 
students. 

George-Deen Program III requires 
that the teacher be employed for a 
month longer than the regular annual 
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school term. Under the provisions of 
the George-Deen Program II the 
teacher may be so employed. These pro- 
visions are well adapted to rural areas, 
although they are workable in cities as 
well. With this extra school service, 
the teacher is enabled to develop a close 
codperation between the school and the 
homes of the local community. 

Last year, 1940-41, there were main- 
tained in the secondary school systems 
of the State 589 Smith-Hughes and 
George-Deen programs, eight of which 
were in junior colleges. The total en- 
rollment of 13,425 students, including 
201 junior college students, was made 
up of 7,024 students enrolled in these 
classes for their first year, 2,814 second- 
year, 1,536 third-year, and 2,051 fourth- 
year students. 


HE best laboratory facilities which 

may be provided for teaching pur- 
poses, including practice cottages and 
apartments, must be considered as arti- 
ficial in type since they lack the essential 
element—the family with its interplay 
of personalities. To provide normal 
family life problems as teaching situa- 
tions in the homemaking program, an 
activity program known as home proj- 
ects has been developed, that the home 
and school may cooperate in a good 
training program. Under this plan the 
student selects a problem at home closely 
connected with the instructional pro- 
gram at school, which calls for inde- 
pendent initiative in working out a 
solution under the guidance of the 
school and the home. 

This program makes it necessary for 
the teacher to know the homes and com- 
munity needs of her district. This she 
accomplishes by making visits to the 
homes and by encouraging family mem- 
bers to visit the school. Splendid under- 
standing and codperation between par- 
ents and the school is obtained. The 
teaching and learning experiences at 
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school more nearly meet the interests, 
needs, and abilities of the pupils after 
the teacher has gained this knowledge 
and understanding of her community. 

Last year California home economics 
teachers made 7,830 visits to 5,369 
homes in connection with home project 
work. Forty-nine schools employed the 
teacher for a month longer than the 
regular school year to develop this type 
of community program. Over 26,000 
home projects were carried on by stu- 
dents enrolled in homemaking pro- 
grams. 

Many projects engaged in by sec- 
ondary students deal with the improve- 
ment of the home and equipment to 
provide greater work efficiency and 
more artistic surroundings. Other proj- 
ects involve the provision of food for 
the family ; the selection, care, and con- 
struction of clothing ; care and guidance 
of children in connection with a child 
care unit; health and home care of the 
sick in connection with a unit in home 
nursing ; consumer buying and budget- 
ing in relation to several units dealing 
with home finance and household equip- 
ment ; family and social relationships in 
connection with instruction in personal 
improvement, personality development, 
and harmonious family living. 

These programs<develop an interest 
and willingness on the part of students 
to participate in sharing family re- 
sponsibilities and to sense good family 
relationships essential to happy home 
life. They also secure from the parents 
a greater respect for and sympathy with 
the purposes of the school; and the 
school cannot accomplish its citizenship 
objectives unless it has the intelligent 
cooperation of the home and community 
and an appreciation on the part of par- 
ents of the influence of the early years 
of childhood in the home on the de- 
termination of character development. 

In addition to the social values 
stressed in good homemaking programs, 
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Tas_e 1.—Home Projects Carried On in California Secondary Schools During the 
School Year 1940-41 

Home Projects Number 

Home improvement (interior or exterior) 2,569 

Provision of food for the family 6,110 

Selection, care, and construction of clothing — 

Care and guidance of children 1,215 

Health and home care of the sick 607 

3,429 

504 

Family and social relationships 545 

Related subjects (art and science related to the home) 865 

Personal care and improvement 1,789 

; 762 

igs BE: 810 

26,045 














there are developed knowledge and 
skills in the art of the home adapted to 
the needs and maturity level of the 
students. In connection with the family 
meal, the social and health values are 
given emphasis. The selection of food 
to maintain desirable health standards 
calls for knowledge of food values in 
relation to body needs, and the effect of 
cooking processes upon nutritive values. 
The home care of the sick as taught and 
put into practice makes a decided eco- 
nomic as well as health contribution to 
the home. The problems of personal 
and community hygiene are stressed 
throughout the program, and many 
home projects deal with these problems 
in an attempt to make the instruction 
function in living. 

Table 1, listing the home projects car- 
ried on in the State during 1940-41 
in vocational programs, indicates the 
type of homemaking experiences pupils 
carry in connection with the classroom 
instruction in family life. 


HE characteristics of good teaching 

in homemaking education are com- 
mon to all other subjects, but homemak- 
ing education has advanced far toward 
the status of an integrating force in the 
total educational program. As other 
subjects are drawn on to furnish ma- 
terial in a homemaking program, so 
may the several other subjects make 





use of homemaking situations to enrich 
their contributions in the slow transition 
stage to a pupil-centered activity pro- 
gram. 

The related science students of one 
homemaking program in a rural com- 
munity prepared a demonstration of 
their unit on bacteriology of the home 
as their contribution to the program for 
public schools week. One group in- 
oculated culture media, another pre- 
pared slides, another used the slides 
with the microscope, still another pro- 
jected material on a screen, and the 
several chairmen explained the purpose 
of the work. 

For many years the Bureau of Home- 
making Education has promoted and 
supervised homemaking programs in 
which related subjects of art and phy- 
sical and social sciences are provided 
as a part of an integrating program for 
the same group of students. Much prog- 
ress has been made, but much more is 
to be desired. Art in the home and 
environment is important in connection 
with housing, landscaping, costume, and 
home furnishing ; but courses of study 
examined in detail show only too well 
the traditional academic approach with 
little interest in the possibilities of im- 
provements of the home of the student, 
however meager the environment. Too 
often the art course may be a narrow 
craft course with little evidence of the 
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appreciation of the principles of color 
and design which might contribute to 
the solution of home furnishing prob- 
lems of special interest to the student. 
The home project program, on the other 
hand, has included a definite carryover 
of art instruction into the home through 
home improvement activities in homes 
of different income levels. 

Definite progress is being made in 
the related science. For students with 
limited mental ability the ‘science they 
can profit by should not be segregated 
from the practical problems. For other 
groups the science needed for full ap- 
preciation of the problems of the home 
should be included in the problem solu- 
tion. Additional science dealing with 
the problems of life can be handled in 
separate courses but with ample ap- 
plications of principles to problems 
within the experience and understand- 
ing of the students concerned. Fre- 
quently men teaching the science in 
a homemaking program express their 
conviction that this type of science 
should be offered to a large percentage 
of the school enrollment to replace the 
usual science offerings. 


ALIFORNIA teachers recognize 
the contributions these programs 
make toward democratic living, as at- 
tested by the following statements from 
a dozen or so individuals relative to 
their evaluation of home project pro- 


grams: 

Home project work is one of the best 
means for carrying over the knowledge a 
student learns at school into her everyday 
life. It is through this carry-over that the 
entire family benefits and through this prac- 
tice that the fundamentals of good home- 
making become firmly established. 

Home project work is unsurpassed as to 
value. Standards, as well as information from 
the classroom, are put into practice in the 
home. Visiting the homes gives the teacher 
more understanding of the home situations 
and a more sympathetic attitude toward the 
students. It gives the parents a broad view- 
point of the student’s training. 
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With the home, school, and teacher work- 
ing together as a unit, there is greater op- 
portunity to help the student overcome or 
solve very difficult personal problems, in 
health, personal grooming, clothing, and so 
forth. The carrying home of this informa- 
tion often helps raise the family standard of 
living. 

Home projects help the pupil to realize 
school is not apart from life. It is difficult 
for pupils to realize that information gained 
in class can be set to work in their own home. 

There is no better way of getting at the 
bottom of some of the students’ real problems. 
No matter how discouraging the situation 
may seem at the beginning, almost always 
the student and usually the whole family will 
find considerable satisfaction in having tasted 
some measure of success. 

Home projects were encouraged this year, 
but this was more or less an experimental 
year. Next year home projects will constitute 
most of the program. 

Home projects are of great value to the 
students because they give the students an 
opportunity to prove for themselves that they 
are an active part of a home group and should 
do and share with the family group. 

The privilege of doing the thing at home, 
with supervision when needed, gives the stu- 
dent confidence in his ability and produces a 
feeling of satisfaction. The confidence thus 
gained develops initiative, and the student be- 
comes alert for improvement. 

Home project work helps to make school 
instruction real living. 

Home project work gives the student an: 
opportunity to work independently with ade- 
quate materials in real life situations. At 
school, materials and equipment often are 
different from the materials and equipment 
available in the home, and students many 
times do not experience the whole school 
process individually. 

Home projects provide a means of regular 
participation by the students in the experi- 
ences necessary for homemaking. 

Contact with the homes and discovery of 
the needs and problems in the home make it 
possible to plan a much more practical and 
useful course in school. 

Home project work develops a fine sense 
of responsibility, codperation, and planning 
between the student, parents, and teacher. It 
makes the student conscious of her surround- 
ings and creates a desire for improvement and! 
well-being. 
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AMILY life is the first and usually 
the longest of all human experi- 


ences. It has more influence than any. 


other kind of human association on the 
development of attitudes, habits of be- 
havior, and philosophies of life. Long 
before children go to school their basic 
habits are formed because the funda- 
mental emotions and attitudes of par- 
ents become those of their children. 

Since the welfare of a nation depends 
on the welfare of that nation’s people, 
and the welfare of the people depends 
on the wholesomeness and happiness of 
their homes, education somehow must 
function to improve the home. To this 
end we must examine those eroding, 
disturbing factors which prevent the 
family from contributing what it should 
to our national life, and we find bad 
housing, malnutrition, mental illness, 
divorce, and the rest of our social prob- 
lems. Homemaking education will cor- 
rect many of these difficulties. Just as 
geography and geology are basic earth 
sciences, so homemaking, now called 
family life education, is the basic sci- 
ence for family living. Keyed to the 
spirit of today, family life educators are 
striving to “make America stronger by 
making stronger Americans.” 

The most important function of 
homemaking education is to inspire stu- 
dents and through them their families 
to live more sanely, more wholesomely, 
and more efficiently. Thus instruction 
in better methods of living is being 
projected into the homes of the nation. 
Because this information for successful 
home living is being given and because 
students are being taught how to use it, 
courses in homemaking are developing 
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4q Mrs. Shattuck’s article illustrates 
how our school offerings in what we 
now call family life education have 
broadened since the early days when 
we taught “domestic arts” or “home 
economics.” She catalogues the ac- 
tivities in this field which the second- 
ary school of today has to offer and 
gives us an interesting picture of the 
extent of the family life training that 
is included in the general education 
program. 

Mrs. Shattuck is a clothing instruc- 
tor at Kit Carson Junior High School, 
Sacramento. She has travelled 
widely, has had ranch life experience, 
and has a son in the United States Air 
Corps and a son and daughter at the 
University of California—so hers is 
not just an academic background in 
family life. 





and flourishing in junior high schools, 
high schools, colleges, and adult schools. 

It is with this type of family life 
education that we are especially con- 
cerned in this article, with the classes 
that every girl—and probably every boy 
also—needs as a part of her general 
education. Others in the symposium 
write of education for family life as a 
part of the vocational program. 


BIRD’S-EYE view of experience 

in family living is given in the 
junior high school. For the little girls 
in the seventh grade, the first unit is on 
“The Home.” These girls experience 
“learn by doing” activities, which have 
immediate as well as long-time values 
for practical use in the home. 
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When little girls grow up, their prin- 
cipal business will be with men, homes, 
and children. They really are going to 
have to know their business as women, 
as well as to know as much about earn- 
ing a living as a man. They may be 
career women, but they must be trained 
to be wives, mothers, and homemakers. 
They must be equipped to be competent 
in the home. They must be prepared for 
life. 

In their foods courses “manual ac- 
tivities are in effect dramatizations of 
life.” They have problems with exact 
personal responsibilities just as they 
have them at home. Codperation with a 
group in foods classes brings discipline 
and organization. Further, it brings re- 
sponsibility, which girls crave and aft- 
erwards must assume. A child who may 
not be able to light a stove on the open- 
ing day can be taught to do household 
tasks easily and well, thereby learning 
to save time for other pursuits. 


Foods courses teach that “man is 
what he eats.” It becomes a practical 
duty for everyone to eat the right food 
to keep fit. The relation to health of 
too much food, too little food, or the 
wrong food is stressed. Food habits 
charts and nutrition studies show that 
right eating is eating for health and 
beauty, and much teen-age dieting is 
discouraged. Our shock at having so 
many men rejected for military service 
has put new emphasis on better nutri- 
tion. Marketing, meal planning, selec- 
tion, preparation and serving of food 
give these youngsters work experience. 
They are taught that there are no sub- 
stitutes at the drug store for a well- 
balanced, well-prepared, home-cooked 
meal. 

In clothing they learn that a seam is 
not an end in itself; instead they gain 
an appreciation of good workmanship 
and a knowledge of the wise selection 
and handling of materials. They become 
alive and alert to recent developments 
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in the textile field. They are judges of 
quality and cost in relation to their 
needs and wants. They become intel- 
ligent buyers. Simple skills, ability to 
follow directions, accuracy, persever- 
ance in finishing what they start—these 
are some of the by-products of a unit 
in clothing. Girls learn for the first time 
that there is a reward or a return for 
effort in the right direction, a reason 
for daily routine. They find that in or- 
derliness, cleanliness, and putting things 
away neatly they are learning house- 
keeping with a big H. 

They learn the relationship of groom- 
ing to glamour, that meticulous groom- 
ing, faultless make-up, clothes in per- 
fect condition produce glamour, and 
that a goodly part of a woman’s job 
is being charming. These teen-agers 
learn the “merry-go-round” that we 
must choose the right food for correct 
posture, have correct posture for the 
digestion and assimilation of that food, 
and, again, have correct posture for 
good appearance—that smart appear- 
ance which they approve when they say, 
“She wears her clothes well.” Practical 
application of good posture is empha- 
sized in their fashion shows for the 
student body and often for the public. 


It is said that 85 per cent of success 
in life is due to personality. In their 
study of habit formation and personal- 
ity development, these girls acquire 
ideals for physical health habits, mental 
health habits, and social health habits. 
Surely some carry-over will go home 
with them. 


1% all high schools boys and girls are 

asking for courses covering four 
most important homemaking experi- 
ences, namely: family finances, family 
relationships, consumer problems, and 
training for marriage. A recent survey 
in one high school showed that as many 
as 59 per cent of the class at graduation 
had plans for their own homes. Isn’t 
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it time to put first things first for those 
students who are demanding help in the 
intelligent selection of a mate and who 
are seeking training courses in prepara- 
tion for family life? Certainly in the 
upper secondary level, standards for 
choice of a mate or preparation for mar- 
riage should receive more attention than 
the laws relating to the family and the 
history of the family. 

In consumer problems, high schools 
long have been teaching as reads the 
Consumer’s Pledge: “I will buy care- 
fully. I will take good care of the things 
I have. I will waste nothing.” Since 
women do spend or control so much of 
the world’s wealth, then shopping and 
shopping ethics, values, durability, 
costs, as well as handling and care of 
goods, now become a greater responsi- 
bility than ever. These housewives-to- 
be study informative labels and learn 
how to use the information to get their 
money’s worth. They plan carefully so 
their money will meet their many needs. 


In family relationship courses, stu- 
dents are taught how to make whole- 
some adjustments to conflicts, how to 
live happily with people of different 
ages, tastes, interests, and dispositions. 
They find that the highest ideal is the 
development of a personality capable of 
functioning in any situation. A spirit 
of codperation in life enterprises and 
an awareness of the home as a codpera- 
tive institution are new ideas to many. 
Family loyalty and pride, consideration 
of the rights of others, helping others, 
sharing tasks, are fundamental in char- 
acter building. Sharing these discus- 
sions with their classmates, these young 
people can’t help attaining our primary 
goal, a healthier personality for their 
own homes. 


In child care courses—after study of 
the complete cycle of health, food, 
clothing, sleep, rest, play, sun, habit 
formation, training, environment, and 
education—the girl discovers that the 
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proper rearing of children for the demo- 
cratic way of life demands more in- 
telligence, resourcefulness, and devotion 
than does any other task. She learns 
that the modern mother’s affection and 
interest in the welfare of her children 
is the cornerstone of family life. She 
recognizes and appreciates, perhaps for 
the first time, kindliness, tolerance, and 


. understanding. And these girls, in the 


modern spirit, want less of child psy- 
chology and more practical experience 
in the nursery school, or if you will, 
with real babies. 

Courses in home planning and man- 
agement are taught to down that old 
statement that “woman’s work is never 
done.” Students plan attractive, livable 
homes on low income levels, arranging 
them for convenience and beauty. More 
important, still, they learn how to re- 
model for economy and comfort, on a 
meager budget. Artistic values are con- 
sidered in selecting furnishings and 
appointments, and always they must 
keep within their budget. These prob- 
lems of home management, “how to 
find time for everything,” are vital con- 
cerns of all homes. 


With family finances listed as one of 
the chief causes of divorce, classes in 
homemaking should gain an under- 
standing of the importance of wise use 
of money, how to make it go farther 
and how to divide it fairly among mem- 
bers of the family. Satisfactory experi- 
ence in planning the spending of money 
is mightier than preachment about ideal 
budgets. 

Handcraft classes create special in- 
terest groups, such as a Red Cross 
knitting club or a group of weavers who 
have their own looms, and out of these 
interests grow hobbies. Hobbies, a way 
of getting away from it all, make the 
home doubly valuable, for the freedom 
of following the hobby there and for 
the chance of self-expression. Imagine 
a girl trained in homemaking who does 
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not enjoy weaving, knitting, or sewing. 

Leisure time activities for the family, 
including recreation, entertaining, and 
social activities, are planned and dis- 
cussed in these classes. The really good 
times that families can have together 
give children a belief in the family as a 
way of life. 


t Revie us get away from the bugbear 
that the homemaking courses are a 
dumping ground for low mental groups. 
Many girls are gifted and have special 
abilities, but no girl is too brilliant to 
miss knowing how to do the very es- 
sentials of better living. On the other 
hand, many students do not learn easily 
from the printed page. For such stu- 
dents homemaking courses provide 
practical learning situations, supple- 
mented by visual aid material. Often 
ability is developed in children who do 
not thrive on current educational ma- 
terials. 

To this end much visual-auditory 
educational material is used in family 
life education, life situations tied in 
with what boys and girls are doing. 
Motion pictures, demonstrations, radio 
broadcasts, dramatizations, models give 
not words but experiences. Keeping in 
touch with industry and its educational 
contributions gives us many films for 
better living, such as portrayals of the 
manufacture of rayon and nylon and 
their care and use. Swatches of ma- 
terials are obtained from stores to give 
first hand information as to appearance, 
texture, weave, quality, feel, and cost. 

Style and design of clothing are il- 
lustrated by pictures, magazines, pa- 
pers, films, charts, posters, and fashion 
shows. Costume is studied from cos- 
tumed dolls of every nation and from 
colored travel movies of other countries. 
Slides, exhibits, art collections, and 
electric transcriptions furnish vicarious 
experiences. Treasures from the world 
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outside are brought to the schoolroom 
to demonstrate to these students the 
complex activities, interests, and con- 
flicts which make up our world. 


Homemaking courses are planned to 
meet the needs of all types of girls, the 
business or career girl, the girl who 
marries early, the college entrant, the 
one who plans to teach, the household 
assistant or the buyer, the one who 


needs training in home nursing, or the. 


one who will go into private industry. 
No matter what the girl does in life, 
homemaking courses will make her bet- 
ter able to keep in step with her job. 


Ho’ many girls do you know who 
can make a bed correctly, prepare 
a well-balanced meal easily ? How many 
can plan and equip a time-saving kit- 
chen? Why not let them learn to do 
easily the things they will have to do 
anyway—the skills and arts of making 
ahome? Years are spent in training for 
other vocations, such as nursing and 
teaching. In the business of a home and 
maintaining a family, the housewife 
is the entire working force, manager, 
worker, planner, and doer. Let us teach 
that genuine homemaking is a science 
and an art, that human relationships, 
not housework make the home, and that 
personalities are in the making as well 
as meals. 

Just as the caliber of the nation de- 
pends on the home, so the caliber of the 
home depends on the parents. Home- 
making education or family life educa- 
tion throws its full weight into the battle 
to help parents and future parents un- 
derstand their job and the ways of 
doing it well, May our homemaking 
curriculum so function, and may our 
students learn the democratic way of 
life so well that our nation may have 
a constant and ready access to an 
inexhaustible supply of strength, the 
American family. 





— 
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Family Life Training Brings 


Earning Power 


AMILY life education has as its 
main objective the training for 
home and family life. Through this 
training young people learn to live 
more cooperatively and happily in their 


present homes and to develop the abil- © 


ity to assume responsibilities as mem- 
bers of their family groups. At the 
same time, they are being prepared to 
make satisfactory adjustments to their 
future home problems, 

But there is another important ob- 
jective of family life education—the 
training of boys and girls, and young 
men and women, for wage-earning 
occupations. In order to meet both of 
these objectives, schools have planned 
their programs in family life education 
so that pupils will receive instruction 
that will be helpful to them with their 
homemaking problems and also lead 
toward or contribute to wage-earning 
activities. 

Homemaking comes first as a vo- 
cation in the lives of most girls, but 
many must have some earning power 
from the time they leave school until 
they go into homes of their own. Many 
young women also maintain a home and 
still help with the family income during 
their married life. 

The programs in family life edu- 
cation are organized in the upper grades 
of the junior high school, in the senior 
high school and junior college, and in 
special day and evening classes for 
adults. 

In the junior high school the train- 
ing leading to wage-earning usually 
is planned especially for the overage 
pupils who leave school before com- 
pleting high school education. At 
Washington Junior High School in 





q By GEORGIA RUFFCORN 





q An important portion of the family 
life education taught in California 
secondary schools is vocational in 
intent and in nature. But almost any 
course in family life education pro- 
vides training which offers potential 
wage-earning opportunities. How 
those who have had such courses, 
vocational or general, utilize their 
school training to earn money is de- 
scribed by Miss Ruffcorn. The inter- 
esting list of wage-earning oppor- 
tunities open to those with training in 
this field ranges all the way from 
important adult occupations to part- 
time employment for boys and girls 
still in school. 

Miss Ruffcorn is regional super- 
visor of the Bureau of Homemaking 
Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation. Before going to the State 
Department she had taught in the 
schools of Des Moines, Iowa, in the 
high schools of the Los Angeles 
School District. and in the Extension 
Department of Drake University. 





Pasadena such a plan has been in oper- 
ation for several years. In order to 
give the girls experiences in learning 
different skills which would be in line 
with their various interests and to train 
them for wage-earning activities, a 
series of shops has been set up in one 
of the homemaking laboratories. The 
Thread and Needle Shop takes orders 
for mending and simple sewing. The 
Gift Shop provides party favors, place 
cards, and similar articles. If faculty 
members are going to have guests for 
tea or dinner, orders can be placed in 
the Food Shop for sandwiches, cakes, 
and other dishes. ‘Other shops also are 
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in operation and many skills are learned 
in them by the enthusiastic girls, who 
are being trained to be efficient home- 
makers and, at the same time, to add 
to the family income. 

In planning for family life education 
in the high school and junior college, 
provision is made for a well-rounded 
homemaking program as a basis to be 
followed by more specialized courses. 
The basic training includes such 
phases as: child development; plan- 
ning, preparing, and serving family 
meals; choice, construction, and care 
of clothing ; home management ; family 
finances ; housing ; consumer problems ; 
and personality development. 

The adult homemaking groups have 
similar instruction, and many of the 
same wage-earning occupations are 
open to them as are available to young 
people in the secondary school. The 
study of family life education fre- 
quently arouses in adults new vocational 
interests. However, it makes them 
aware that, even though they are not 
wage-earners outside the home, they 
have a contribution to make that is of 
greatest value—in the vocation of suc- 
cessful homemaking. 


OME of the wage-earning oppor- 

tunities most frequently open to 
those who have had training in family 
life education are in the areas of 
child development, foods and nutrition, 
clothing and textiles, home care of the 
sick, and household service. The nature 
of these opportunities is described be- 
low: 

Child Development. The study of 
child development is considered of 
importance, since through this instruc- 
tion the pupils gain an understanding 
of themselves, are better able to assume 
responsibility for the care and guid- 
ance of younger children in their fami- 
lies, and are better trained to care for 
children in the homes of the community. 
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Both boys and girls are employed as 
mothers’ helpers while still in school. 
In fact, this is one of the main sources 
of income of young people of this age. 

In order that better training may 
be given in child development, some 
schools have child development labora- 
tories as a part of the school plant. 
These laboratories are used as obser- 
vation centers by both boys and girls. 
For about twelve years Pasadena Junior 
College, West Campus, which formerly 
was Muir Technical High School, has 
had such a laboratory. Students who 
have had courses there have been em- 
ployed in homes as mothers’ helpers 
and nursery governesses, and in day 
nurseries. Students while still in school 
have received as much as $50 a month 
in such positions during summer va- 
cation periods. 

Foods and Nutrition. Courses in 
foods and nutrition, taken as a part 
of the homemaking program, offer 
many gainful occupational possibilities, 
among which are the demonstration of 
foods and kitchen equipment, prepa- 
ration of foods for sale, and prepara- 
tion and service of meals in the homes 
of others. 

The preparation of foods for sale is 
a common means of students’ receiving 
some income. Cakes, cookies, pastry, 
candy, and home-preserved fruit are 
articles often sold. One girl who had 
taken special interest in cooking while 
in high school helped earn her way 
through college by baking cakes. 

Instruction in large quantity cookery 
helps students secure positions as cooks 
in cafeterias, tea rooms, and restau- 
rants and at summer resorts. Waiting 
on tables also provides summer incomes 
for many young people. 

Preparing and serving meals in the 
homes of others and for special oc- 
casions is another type of service job 
open to students with foods training. 
Pomona Junior College offers a course 























for young men and women who serve 
at special community affairs. 

Clothing and Textiles. Students who 
have had courses in clothing and tex- 
tiles often earn money sewing for other 
people and in alteration departments 
of stores. Gift articles and children’s 
garments often are made and sold by 
girls with training and originality. 
One girl designed and made an attrac- 
tive child’s dress which found a ready 
sale. 

In clothing departments of stores, 
positions are available in the sales 
departments where the salesperson’s 
knowledge of good line, design, and 
construction, and her training in con- 
sumer buying prepare her to give help- 
ful information to customers. 

Two rather recent positions avail- 
able in department stores are those of 
personal shopper, who fills telephone 
and mail orders, and comparison shop- 
per, who compares values in competi- 
tive stores. Sewing-machine shops em- 
ploy girls to demonstrate the machines 
and their attachments, 

Home Care of the Sick. The home 
care of the sick or pre-nursing train- 
ing leads to assistance in homes where 
there is illness and to the position of 
companion to invalids. 

Courses in foods and nutrition, child 
development, management problems, 
and home care of the sick give excel- 
lent background training for nursing 
service. Several junior colleges, San 
Luis Obispo Junior College, for ex- 
ample, offer a pre-nursing course. 

Household Service. Young people 
who are enrolled in the programs of 
household services are being trained in 
problems of family life education and 
also are being prepared to enter house- 
hold service as household assistants, 
housekeepers, or maids. Many of the 
young women are interested in the 
training which will make them efficient 
homemakers in their future homes. 
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Boys and young men also are re- 
ceiving similar training and are living 
in homes as mothers’ helpers while at- 
tending high school or college. In one 
community, the demand for young men 
in such positions is greater than the 
number available. 


An attempt is made in household 
service courses to make students realize 
that household employment is an im- 


. portant field of work, that skill is re- 


quired to carry on homemaking activi- 
ties successfully, and that such service 
has a direct influence on the health and 
happiness of the families of the nation. 


At Pasadena Junior College a pro- 
gram in household service is offered to 
twenty-seven young women. Plans are 
made to enroll another group during 
the present year. 


Montebello Union High School offers 
a course called Vocational Homemaking 
which has as its objectives: (1) to de- 
velop the idea that homemaking truly 
is a vocation; (2) to help girls become 
efficient in the task of homemaking; 
and (3) to prepare those who desire 
household employment. 

Training is given in the following: 
proper professional attitude toward 
making good on the job; special house- 
keeping duties and _ responsibilities; 
general house care and cleaning meth- 
ods; care and use of equipment; table 
setting and service; care and prepara- 
tion of food; laundry processes; child 
care; care of the sick, invalids, and 
elderly people ; care of self. 


S has been indicated, boys and 

young men are included in family 
life education the same as girls and 
young women. Homemaking offerings 
are being expanded and broadened to 
meet the increasing interests of boys, 
in order that they may be prepared to 
assume their share of responsibility 
as members of their family groups. 
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Many of these boys were interested 
in general home life aspects, but among 
this number there were those who took 
the training for the purpose of the 
wage-earning opportunities it affords. 
Some were preparing to obtain jobs 
as cooks in homes, hotels, restaurants, 
and government camps; instruction in 
clothing was to be used as a means of 
obtaining employment in tailoring es- 
tablishments; a few felt the need of 
food and nutrition instruction, as they 
were preparing to be doctors; other 
boys planned to secure positions as 
household assistants; and many were 
to act as housekeepers in their own 
homes while the parents are employed. 

A boy at Venice High School was 
the housekeeper during his four years 
at high school while his mother worked. 
At the end of his course in homemaking 
during his senior year, he told the in- 
structor that he no longer felt resentful 
because of the household service he had 
had to perform, but instead took pride 
in being able to assume the responsi- 
bility of homemaker. 


F students are to be helped with their 

wage-earning problems, careful guid- 
ance is needed. The department of 
family life education has a splendid 
opportunity to assist with vocational 
guidance, because the instructors learn 
of the students’ interests and abilities 
through the many different types of 
activities that are carried on in con- 
nection with the training program for 
home and family living; and through 
individual conferences and from ques- 
tionnaires, surveys, office records, home 
visits, and home project supervision 
they secure additional information con- 
cerning students’ interests, abilities, 
needs, and home responsibilities. 

The home project work developed in 
connection with vocational homemaking 
programs is an excellent means of guid- 
ing a boy or girl into a wage-earning 
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occupation. The varied types and num- 
bers of projects completed in California 
schools during each school year give 
evidence of the possibilities for such 
guidance. 

If instructors make themselves aware 
of the occupational possibilities in the 
community, for which training in family 
life education is of value, more ade- 
quate guidance can be given. For ex- 
ample, many schools give training in 
personal grooming as a means of help- 
ing the student with personal improve- 
ment problems. Some school districts 
have made surveys and have learned 
that there were available openings in 
the community for girls with training 
in cosmetology. The personal groom- 
ing courses then were enlarged, and 
thus there was the beginning of courses 
in cosmetology to be started in the high 
school and completed in a trade school 
after graduation. 

Employers do not all agree as to what 
constitutes adequate training for a job, 
but there is general agreement upon 
personal qualities that are desirable for 
successful wage-earning occupations. 
The same qualities contribute to satisfy- 
ing home life and also make individuals 
more employable. They include: the 
ability to get along with people and to 
coéperate and work with others; the 
ability to organize «work ; good health; 
good grooming ; the knowledge of wise 
use of money; the knowledge of wise 
use of leisure time; and such charac- 
ter traits as honesty, loyalty, and re- 
liability. 


HUS in family life education pro- 

grams in the schools of California, 
effort is made to attain two objectives: 
(1) to train young people for satisfy- 
ing, efficient, and happy home and 
family life ; and (2) to make them aware 
of the various wage-earning opportuni- 
ties for which this training prepares 
them, or to which it contributes. 

















HE object of education is to 
make girls or boys into human 
beings,” said Dr. Hutchins, president of 
the University of Chicago, in a recent 


article, entitled “What Every School-’ 


girl Ought to Know.”? “There are no 
male or female studies,” he states fur- 
ther, and cites Plato’s proposal that in 
coeducational schools the same edu- 
cation must prevail, since nothing else 
but the exercise of reason and free will 
distinguishes men and women from 
other animals. 

Educators may not all agree with 
Dr. Hutchins or with Plato. Most will 
admit, however, that the dark and 
middle ages which obscured the golden 
age of early Greece and Rome hung 
thick garlands of moss about our aca- 
demic shoulders and that probably it 
will be an era or two yet before these 
wreaths of prejudice, dogmatism, and 
tradition will have slipped away on the 
currents of the past. 

World War I emphasized as never 
before the fact that girls and women 
might do much of the industrial and 
professional work of boys and men. 
This break with traditional thinking 
led to a new evaluation of the home 
and of the réle of both sexes in family 
life. Home economists and forward- 
looking parental groups were daringly 
saying that boys are as important mem- 
bers of the family as are girls, that 
husbands and fathers are fully as re- 
sponsible for successful home life as 
wives and mothers. The postwar period 
gave added impetus to such revolution- 
ary ideas. The 1920’s found classes 





1 Robert Maynard Hutchins, “What Every 
Schoolgirl Ought to Know,” Woman’s Home 
Companion, February, 1943. 





Family Life Education Has 
Appeal for Boys 


q By ESSIE L. ELLIOTT 





q Readers of this article will be par- 
ticularly interested in learning how 
extensive has become the participa- 
tion of boys in family life education 
in the State and in reading the rea- 
sons why boys take such classes. 
Miss Elliott, who writes the article, is 
head of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of the Manual Arts High School, 
Los Angeles, which position she has 
had for the past twenty years. 

Miss Elliott has held numerous im- 
portant offices in various organiza- 
tions of the State interested in the 
problems of dietetics, family relations, 
and home economics. She was the 
first president of the California Home 
Economics Association and was a 
member of former President Herbert 
Hoover's Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership. For four 
years she was the director of home 
economics for the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange. Miss Elliott has 
been a pioneer in the offering of home 
economics for boys, having taught 
classes in this field since 1924. 





in homemaking for boys mushroom- 
ing here and there where the sunshine 
of kindly curriculum guidance shone 
favorably enough for such innovations 
to flourish. 


HE evolution has been slow but 

steady. Boys and men in home eco- 
nomics classes are novelties no longer. 
Training for wise family living is not 
an educational fad but a basic consider- 
ation in curriculum construction, Con- 
trast our home economics texts of to- 
day with those of a decade or so ago. 
Instead of “designed for girls of such- 
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and-such an age,” we find in the modern 
prefaces “for youth,” “for boys and 
girls,” “for boys and young men,” “for 
all students of junior or senior high 
schools.” 

Thus the novelty of the 20’s rapidly 
is becoming the accepted convention of 
the present. An excellent proof of this 
statement is found in the curriculum 
of the Los Angeles City Schools. The 
home economics units on family life, 
consumer economics, personality, and 
social living have, during the last two 
years, been incorporated into a course 
called Senior Problems, but adminis- 
tered through the Social Studies De- 
partment.. All senior students, both 
boys and girls, may take two semesters 
in the twelfth year, but they must have 
at least one in the last term before 
graduation. In 1938 the number of 
boys in homemaking classes in Cali- 
fornia was 3,650. During the year 
1940-41, 10,015 boys were graduated 
from these Senior Problems classes in 
Los Angeles alone. In addition to this, 
there were 875 boys in Los Angeles 
enrolled in regular home economics 
classes where opportunity for food 
skills and nutrition principles were 
available to them. 

Reports from elsewhere reflect simi- 
lar educational opportunities for boys 
and young men. Denver (Colorado), 
Tulsa (Oklahoma), Pasadena, Long 
Beach, and Inglewood (California) 
have been pioneers with Los Angeles 
in meeting the requests of boys for 
homemaking classes. A recent report 
from the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute is of interest, for it tells how a 
group of young men took their six- 
weeks turn in the home management 
house with the care of a 9-months old 
baby boy as one of their responsibili- 
ties.? 





2Interesting comparisons with girls doing 
a work in another home management 

use on the campus also were made in this 
publication. See * ‘Boys in the Home Manage- 
ment House,” by Florence Davis. soumas of 
Home Economics, 33 :640, November, 1941. 
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These are but a few of many similar 
instances where boys are being edu- 
cated to play intelligent roles in family 
relationships, but now we must examine 
some contributions the family must 
make in a democracy in order to con- 
vince ourselves more fully of the impor- 
tance of education for both sexes if this 
socio-economic unit, the family, is to 
be preserved. 


N an address to the members of the 

extension service department of the 
American Home Economics Associ- 
ation last June, M. L. Wilson, their 
chief in 1940, recalled the securities 
that the best in family living provides: 

1. The security of a decent home. 

2. Some income security. 

3. Health security in the form of sound 
nutrition. 

4. Constructive recreational facilities. 


The products of such securities will 
be happiness, individual development, 
and appreciation of our freedom.’ 

Dr. James S. Plant of New Jersey, 
in “Democracy Turns to the Family,” * 
warns us of the “centrifugal forces” 
which are “eroding and disturbing fac- 
tors” in American family life—the 
automobile, the fewer things to be done 
in the family, the isolation of family 
members to study or listen to the radio, 
and failure to look upon child guidance 
for the democratic. way of life as the 
most important and challenging task 
parents can undertake. To these might 
be added hurried meals, ignorance of 
health fundamentals, entertainment out- 
side the home, movies, sports, travel— 
these latter all valuable if taken in 
moderation and as constructive contri- 
butions to family life. 

Mr. Plant’s thesis is that democracy 
must turn to the family for (1) a sense 
of “belongingness,” (2) training in 
tolerance, (3) an understanding of the 


8 “Preserving the Best in Family levine. 
Journal of Home Economics, 33 :631-636, - 
vember, 1941. 

4 “Democracy Turns to the Family,” Jour- 
nal of Home Economics, 34:1-5, January, 1942. 
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difference between the voter and the 
expert, (4) the reasons for “time lag” 
in a democracy. These challenges of 
Mr. Plant’s cannot be met by any one 
group of experts alone. Parents, teach- 
ers of all departments, social service 
workers, churches—all must redouble 
their efforts. 

Witty, Garfield, and Brink state that 
leisure activities of youth decline de- 
plorably from 13 years on, when they 


begin to indulge in unguided radio . 


listening, movies, sports, and auto- 
mobile recreation.’ One of the finest 
antidotes for this is the excellent effort 
of playgrounds, both public and pri- 
vate. The home, however, must assume 
the main responsibility for proper use 
of leisure time. 


W rt are some of the specific 
problems which boys in high 
schools bring to the classroom for solv- 
ing—problems as yet not met by the 
respective homes they represent? They 
fall into about five groups, stated, of 
course, in a wide variety of ways: 

Desire to (1) improve socially, (2) 
develop personality traits suited to suc- 
cessful vocational life, (3) improve 
physically, (4) learn how to cook and 
to eat right, (5) plan for married life. 

Some quotations taken from recent 
classes in Foods and Nutrition and in 
Senior Problems, as stated by the boys 
themselves, may make the above classi- 
fication more interesting: 

I want to know how to act in public, at 
dances, banquets and when dining out. 

I must gain twenty-three pounds in three 
months so that I can enlist. What shall I do? 

What are the best ways to apply for a job? 

I want to learn how to cook vegetables so 
that my family will eat them. 

What are vitamins and what do they do 
for you? 

I may cook in a camp next summer if the 
war doesn’t prevent. What should I know? 

I’ve never made a pie, and I’d like to. 

I want to learn how to budget my income 


5 Journal o Beypeenet Psychology, 32: 
176-184, March, 1941 . ~ 


so that I can help my wife when I marry if 
she hasn’t had home economics. 

I want to find out why my family is always 
in debt. 

Will you help me to learn how to preside 
as toastmaster at a banquet? 

Are short or long engagements better? 

I want to know the etiquette of church 
weddings. 

What constitutes a lasting and happy mar- 
riage? 

Several high schools in Los Angeles 
are fortunate in having nursery schools 
near by where both boys and girls may 
go for observation after a preliminary 
study on child guidance. Some indi- 
vidual studies which grow out of this 
child guidance unit are: 

What about temper tantrums in young 
children? 

How can we teach the child right from 
wrong? 

How can we teach children to get along 
with others in the home? 

Why are some children so shy, and what 
can we do to help them? 

What is the best way to treat a stubborn 
child? 

How can nail biting be cured? 

What should parents do about forming 
good play habits in the child? 

How can I overcome some foolish fears in 
my little sister? 

Should children ever be spanked? 

How can you keep from saying “Don’t” 
to a child? 

When should a child be given an allowance? 

Why do the children eat everything at 
the nursery school and refuse some of the 
same things at home? 

The ingenious teacher will arrange a 
wide variety of situations to help these 
young men solve their problems—class 
study, class discussions, skits, panels, 
symposiums, movies, slides, talks by ex- 
perts, joint events with other classes, 
food and clothing laboratory experi- 
ences, and individual conferences. 


HE questions most frequently asked 
by interested educators about family 
life education for boys are: 
1. Are the classes co-educational? 
Senior Problems classes, yes. Home 
Economics Department classes, yes and 
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no. Usually the problems of family life 
are more effectively discussed in groups 
where both boys and girls are present. 
Several schools have both boys and girls 
together even in food laboratories, 
where skills and techniques in food 
preparation are the chief objectives, At 
Manual Arts High School (Los Ange- 
les) there always is a demand for 
classes for boys alone as well as for 
the coeducational type. The boys rather 
enjoy the novelty of having a cooking 
laboratory and dining room or practice 
house to themselves, unhampered by 
the presence of anyone of the opposite 
sex. It would seem desirable to have 
a man instructor for such classes. 

2. What age groups receive education 
in family living? 

Junior high, senior high, junior col- 
lege, and college. In the Los Angeles 
City (Junior) College, “Personality and 
Social Development” and “Marriage 
and Family Life” are exceedingly popu- 
lar and successful courses for boys and 
girls. Both are one-semester courses, 
of two and three units respectively. 
The curriculum demands on the tenth- 
and eleventh-year boys in senior high 
schools make it difficult for them to 
“elect” family living classes until the 
twelfth year. It would be a sound edu- 
cational investment if all boys from 
the first grade on could have planned 
help in the art of living together in 
the family. Sound nutritional practices 
could be taught at all levels, and the 
rejection of 30 per cent of our drafted 
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men might cease to taunt us with our 
failures in this regard. 

3. What types of boys are attracted 
to these courses? 

All types of senior high school boys 
receive some education in this field in 
Los Angeles, now that Senior Prob- 
lems is required for graduation. (Note: 
In addition to the major Senior Prob- 
lems units mentioned in the first part 
of this paper, there also are units on 
defense, orientation to college and vo- 
cations, and basic mathematics.) In the 
elective home economics classes for 
boys a variety of personalities is to be 
found. As would be expected from 
their stated problems, we find athletes, 
student body executives, boys who want 
to lose or gain weight, boys who want 
to be cooks for camps or for the love 
of it, boys minus mothers, boys who 
are in need of credits, and just boys, 
ambling and aimless. All need sympa- 
thetic understanding and help. 

4. What is ahead in a war-torn 
world ? 

In spite of all interruptions necessi- 
tated by defense activities, we must 
keep alive our cultural heritage. What 
will the final victory and peace be worth 
if our arts, our appreciations of beauty 
and the fine things of life are not kept 
alive—if our family life is not cherished 
and fostered? 

“Democracy exalts the individual and 
the family. Totalitarianism exalts the 
state.”’® 


6 M. L. Wilson, op. cit. 


“Biology and Human Affairs”: A Review 


Having taught biology for the last thirty years, I have had the opportunity 
of studying most of the new biology books. I find Biology and Human A fairs, 
by John W. Ritchie (World Book Company, 1941; 884 pages), one of the most 
practical and up-to-the-minute books which has appeared. It is functional as 
well as factual in its content. It leads most of the books in interpreting the laws 
of life as well as in amassing the facts of biology. I find this book unique in 
its scope and perspective, as well as in the simple way it brings out the great 
principles and illustrates their application to the lives of men. 

If an adoption is not possible at the time, this book at least should be on the 
reference shelf of every biology class in the country.—R. J. JuNceRMANN, Palo 


Alto High School. 














ROBABLY in no type of school 
today is there greater opportunity 
than in the junior college for an educa- 


tional program that will influence sig- - 


nificantly family living. Junior colleges 
are young and their curricula usually 
are more flexible and unhampered by 
age-old traditions than are other 
branches of the educational system. 
Students are more mature than those in 
high school, and family life is practi- 
cally a universal interest. Many marry 
during or shortly following this period 
of college, so they are groping about to 
find a philosophy of life that is satisfy- 
ing and in harmony with the social group 
of which they are a part ; and many are 
in a position to use immediately in their 
own homes the knowledges and under- 
standings gained in school. 


In the home economics department 
we have the opportunity of meeting the 
needs of students in both “terminal” 
and “transfer” groups. The home eco- 
nomics terminal curriculum is planned 
to meet the needs of a large group of 
young people who will not complete 
four-year college courses but who need 
educational experiences beyond those 
offered by the usual high school of today 
if they are to fulfill their function as 
intelligent citizens. On the other hand, 
it is certain that most women students 
will be homemakers, even though they 
prepare for wage-earning occupations 
or plan to transfer to the university in- 
stead of going directly into homes of 
their own ; and so it is obvious the home- 
making program has something to offer 
the transfer student as well as the ter- 
minal student. 





Family Life Education in 
Junior Colleges 


q BY SAIDEE E. STARK 





q Through the clever device of de- 
scribing the building which Sacra- 
mento Junior College has constructed 
to house its home economics classes 
and at the same time pointing out the 
reasons for the features that were 
installed, Dr. Stark gives us in a 
graphic manner an excellent exposi- 
tion of the philosophy under which 
junior college family life education is 
conducted. 

Dr. Stark is chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics at Sacra- 
mento and is president of the Cali- 
fornia Home Economics Association. 
She is well acquainted with the prob- 
lems of junior college home eco- 
nomics, for she has had the oppor- 
tunity, while teaching at Chico State, 
at James Millikin University, and at 
Winthrop College, to reorganize the 
course of study and to modernize the 
equipment of these schools—as well 
as to install the department at Sacra- 
mento. She has instructed at Teachers 
College, Columbia, and a few years 
ago she instituted the home manage- 
ment program in California of the 
Rural Rehabilitation Division, Re- 
settlement Administration. She is the 
author of “How Schools Use Adver- 
tising Material.” 





ET us turn to a consideration of 
what is being offered in California 
junior college homemaking departments 
to meet the needs of more students and 
to make the offering more useful to 
those enrolled. 
A study of twenty-eight California 
junior colleges which offer some home 
economics work reveals that twenty- 
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nine different courses are being given 
in these schools. The courses most fre- 
quently listed are the following : 


‘No. of 
Home Eco- 
nomics 
Depart- Given 
ments by 
in Related 


Which Depart- 
Given ments 


SE 
Clothing Construction ................ 19 
Textiles and Clothing ................ 14 
Costume Design .......................... 12 5 
Interior Decoration .................... 11 5 
Home Management .................... 11 
Clothing Selection ...................... 10 


Family Relations or Marriage 
and the Family 


Child Development and Care... 9 


Consumer Economics Problems 7 4 
Food and Health .........................- 6 
Home Planning or House De- 

sign + 





The following special courses are be- 
ing given in these schools, doubtless to 
meet the demand and need of students 
or community. 


No. of 
Home Eco- 
nomics 
Depart- Given 
ments by 
in Related 


Which Depart- 
Given ments 


Social Arts or Problems of 


Host, Hostess, and Guest........ 6 
| En 5 3 
I nic iccerensineees 
History of Costumes .................. 3 2 
8  n 3 1 
ec ctenns  E 
Vocational Clothing .................... 3 
RR 2 
Household Science .....................- 2 
History of Customs and Man- 

I ae ssinicn cinta 1 l 
| EEE ee a l 
Commercial Food Service ..... 1 
Quantity Food Preparation ..... 1 
Food Demonstrations —................. 1 


Household Sanitation 
Food Economics 
Cosmetology a 1 

It is interesting, by way of contrast, 
to compare with this tabulation the re- 
sults of an unpublished study made by 
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one of the large California junior col- 
leges of what home economics courses 
are considered most important by stu- 
dents. The replies were separated into 
two groups—those from students who 
had had some home economics in high 
school, and secondly those from ones 
who had had no such courses. The lists 
are arranged in order of greatest fre- 
quency. 

Some Home Economics in High School— 
. Preparation for Marriage. 
Food Preparation. 
Child Care. 
Home Management. 
. Clothing Preparation. 
. Clothing Planning. 
. Child Development. 
. Home Furnishing. 


ONAN WN 


No Home Economics in High School— 
. Preparation for Marriage. 

. Child Care. 

Food Preparation. 

Home Management. 

. Child Development. 

. Clothing Planning. 

. Vocations for Women. 

. House Planning. 

These lists have a lesson to give, for 
too often in setting up the home eco- 
nomics curricula, we have neglected to 
take need into account. Too frequently 
we have offered courses because of the 
definite training of the teacher, or be- 
cause the students have become accus- 
tomed to certain courses, or because in 
the minds of the lay population or ad- 
ministration home economics means 
foods and nutrition or clothing and 
textiles. 


—— of the newer trends in family 
life education which are receiving 
special emphasis are the psychological, 
sociological, and economic phases of 
home economics. These include courses 
on the family, child development, and 
consumer education. 


Of the twenty-eight California junior 
colleges studied which give some work 














in family life education or home eco- 
nomics, eleven give courses on the fam- 
ily under these names: 





Family Relations 6 
Marriage and the Family .................... 3 
Social Living and Family Relations... 1 
Family Relations and Marriage ............ 1 


In two of the colleges the course is of- 

fered in a related department. 
Although homemaking is a joint en- 

terprise of men and women, until 


recently it has been regarded as the’ 


function of women, and interest in fam- 
ily life education on the part of men 
often has been cause for ridicule. Now, 
however, it is a different matter, for the 
author knows that in all but one Cali- 
fornia junior college, the courses on the 
family are open to mixed groups. In the 
Sacramento Junior College, before the 
course was opened to both men and 
women, the majority of women ap- 
proached felt that a mixed group would 
limit free discussion. Now the vote 
would be practically 100 per cent for 
mixed classes, since members of the 
class feel they obtain a point of view 
not possible in separate groups. 

Child development courses are given 
in nine of the twenty-eight colleges 
studied, one of which has the course 
taught in a related department. Recog- 
nizing the value of actual observation 
and contact with children, several of the 
colleges either have nursery schools on 
the campus or have made arrangements 
with local nursery schools so that stu- 
dents in the courses may observe, and 
sometimes actually assist, in the super- 
vision and care of the children. 

Eleven of the twenty-eight junior col- 
leges give definite courses in consumer 
education and buying, seven in the home 
economics departments. These figures 
alone, however, give a very erroneous 
picture since all modern home econom- 
ics teachers stress consumer buying or 
other phases of consumer education in 
all their classes. 
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HILE the writer is familiar with 
many of the home economics de- 
partments in the junior colleges of Cali- 
fornia, she knows the department at 
Sacramento Junior College best, since 
she has had the interesting and challeng- 
ing opportunity of planning and equip- 
ping the building to house it. The 
department was established under the 
modern philosophy of family life edu- 
cation, which stresses the more recent 
psychological phases involving relation- 
ships and also the sociological and 
economic offerings. Our building is 
furnished not only with the latest equip- 
ment but also with different types of 
equipment appropriate to varied finan- 
cial status, but all illustrative of ef- 
ficiency in management. Perhaps by 
describing our set-up (similar arrange- 
ments are found in several of the junior 
colleges) I can show how junior colleges 
are attempting to exemplify the modern 
philosophy of family life education that 
training should prepare one for living. 
Our foods laboratory, besides having 
a family-sized kitchen in the homemak- 
ing suite, is equipped with six unit kit- 
chens illustrating different price levels 
and different management problems in 
order that the room can be used for 
home management as well as for food 
and nutrition classes. It was planned 
thus so that students actually might 
work with the different types of equip- 
ment on the market, discovering first 
hand the essential features of each, the 
desirable additions to a minimum in- 
stallation if the budget warrants their 
purchase, and the items of equipment 
which might be classed as gadgets or 
sales talk features. 

No one piece of equipment is ideal in 
every location, but rather its idealness 
is influenced by several factors, such as 
need, cost, upkeep, efficiency, and so 
forth. Working with different equip- 
ment first hand helps one to judge value 
on merit rather than on the basis of high 
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powered salesmanship—an essential 
ability in intelligent homemaking. 


Two of the kitchens at Sacramento 
are furnished with electric equipment 
and five with gas ranges, all of different 
makes. This equipment ranges from the 
inexpensive to the fully automatic and 
includes such features as the following : 
thrift cookers, in both gas and electric; 
dish warmers ; double glass oven doors ; 
minute timer for one of the electric 
plates—an assistance in fuel saving; 
raised oven and high broilers; and 
plates with four to five heats. Three of 
the gas ranges are of the console type: 
one has an elevated oven at one side— 
a definite saving of energy for the tall 
person. 

Each unit kitchen has a different type 
of sink and drain board, including a 
most complete enamel cabinet with dou- 
ble compartment sink and double drain 
boards, silver drawer, bread board and 
vegetable containers—excellent for kit- 
chens with little storage space, super- 
fluous if there is ample storage space, 
and out of the question if the family 
must operate on a low income budget. 
One kitchen contains an enamel cabinet 
with a monel metal sink and drains; 
others have tile, linoleum, or white pine 
drain boards. 

There are two linoleum drain boards, 
one in which the standard or thin gauge 
is used and the other having the thick, 
or one-eighth inch gauge. Since the 
installation cost for these two weights 
of linoleum was the same, we thought it 
a worth-while management problem to 
make it possible to note, after possibly 
four or five years of service, whether 
the extra cost for the heavier linoleum 
was justified. A Jaspe linoleum was 
selected for one sink, while for the other 
a plain color has been used to illustrate 
the problem of upkeep. Double com- 
partment sinks, colored sinks to match 
definite color schemes, and also sinks of 
varying sizes have been installed, since 
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their use and care illustrate different 
costs and management problems. 


Even the serving tables and chairs 
vary in woods, finishes, types, and 
prices. They include walnut, gum, 
maple, oak, and pine with different fin- 
ishes—frequently requiring different 
care. 

Five of the units are equipped with 
pottery of different grades and colors. 
One type, quite daring in color, soon 
illustrates the point that the color of 
china or of pottery may limit definitely 
the foods that can be served attractively, 
if one desires attractive service and only 
one set of dishes can be afforded—again 
a management problem. For the family- 
sized kitchen of the homemaking suite, 
Czechoslovakian ware was selected in a 
conservative but artistic pattern of open 
stock. Because of the artistic blending 
of color and the fact that it was among 
lower priced good ware of open stock, 
this set of dishes seemed to illustrate 
well the qualities needed in a second of 
“best” set of dishes if one could afford 
two. However, four years ago one could 
not foresee the present world situation, 
and today replacements cannot be se- 
cured for love or money. 

Storage spaces also have been planned 
to illustrate principles of good manage- 
ment. All cupboards and work tables, 
of course, have toe space allowed under 
them, and all wall cupboards extend to 
the ceiling or have dropped ceilings in- 
stead of space above for the accumula- 
tion of dust. The number and width of 
shelves needed were determined by use 
of paper patterns of convenient arrange- 
ments of dishes and utensils on hand. 
Different kinds of door and drawer pulls 
have been used, the various styles de- 
manding different amounts of effort, not 
only to open the drawer or door but to 
keep the wall space clean. Thus the 
student has an opportunity to arrive at a 
choice of which is best, influenced by 
such factors as how to save the home- 
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maker’s time and how much money is 
to be spent. 

A cleaning closet illustrates what may 
be done if wall space is limited. The 
thick door of the cleaning closet con- 
tains a stationary folding ironing board 
which drops down when a latch is lifted. 
When the thick door is opened, one has 
access to cleaning supplies and equip- 
ment and to the electric iron which rests 


on the asbestos covered ledge formed: 


on the back of the door by the ironing 
board compartment. 


The linen closet has open-front draw- 
ers so that one can see the desired linen 
without disturbing other linens. Two 
large secret shelves placed underneath 
in the unusable corner formed by two 
cupboards coming together are available 
during vacations for silver and other 
small expensive equipment. Back of a 
swinging door in the kitchen is a space 
13 inches wide, which would have been 
waste space but which has been utilized 
for a combination cleaning and storage 
closet for extra leaves and table pads 
for the dining room table. 

The furnishings of the homemaking 
suite were selected with the idea of il- 
lustrating good taste and judgment, fit- 
ness for the purpose, and wise expendi- 
ture of money. None of the furniture 
in the living room belongs to a definite 
period, but all pieces go together under 
the general term of early American, and 
they can be used together in various 
ways to illustrate different groupings. 
When the building was planned, the 
fireplace was requested as a necessary 
part of the living room for teaching fine 
social activities and relationships in the 
home. It has proved its value, for fre- 
quently one may see fifty to sixty young 
men and women in front of the fireplace, 


seated on chairs or the floor, loath to 
leave when time indicates the necessity 
for breaking up the party. It has helped 
definitely to establish a homelike atmos- 
phere, most important for the home- 
making suite in any home economics 
department. 


While it was impossible to provide 
for the same degree of variation in the 
clothing laboratory as in the food labor- 
atory, nevertheless the equipment there 
was selected to illustrate possible situa- 
tions requiring judgment in manage- 
ment, such as different types and ar- 
rangement of equipment and storage 
spaces, varying heights of ironing 
boards, and so forth. Throughout the 
department we have aimed to make the 
rooms attractive and artistic places in 
which to work. 


T? anyone who has taught home eco- 
nomics both with and without the 
types of equipment described herein, 
there is no comparison in the results, 
from similar efforts, which can be se- 
cured in establishing fine attitudes and 
an intelligent approach to the responsi- 
bilities of family life. The cost of such 
a set-up as we have at Sacramento is 
very little if any more than for the stand- 
ard installation, but provision of these 
facilities does demand fine, understand- 
ing administrative officers with a mod- 
ern point of view relative to the values 
of family life education, such as I was 
privileged to work with. It definitely 
means far more labor, also, for the home 
economics teachers shopping for equip- 
ment. But the satisfactions secured 
from the various uses of such equip- 
ment in teaching and the results ob- 
tained more than compensate for the 
extra effort. 








Nursery Schools in Family 


Life Education 


T can be said legitimately that what- 

ever the stated purpose may be the 
nursery school contributes to family life 
education. The children enrolled are 
members of families and in that ca- 
pacity function as educators for, from 
the time they are born, children train 
their parents. As a matter of fact, it is 
difficult to conceive of family life un- 
related to childhood, even though tech- 
nically a family may exist without any 
of the natural or conventional com- 
ponents. 

The nursery school does not presume 
to be the only agency that can serve as 
a laboratory in the complicated prepara- 
tion for satisfactory human relation- 
ships. Nor would it deny the importance 
of the quality of living experience at 
each level of development. Babies are 
not suddenly transformed into school 
children any more than school children 
are transformed into adults competent 
to cope with life as it is today. But the 
nursery school does provide one means 
for gaining information about children 
and their development; for the char- 
acteristics of different age levels, the 
unexpected complexities which result 
from normal development and which 
often come as a surprise, are evident in 
any group of children observed for a 
considerable period of time. 

In the nursery school too there is an 
opportunity for comparing the charac- 
teristics of different children. Evidence 
is offered as to changes in behavior, 
attitude, and interest that result from 
association with other children. These 
are some of the advantages offered by 
the nursery school laboratory. 
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4 By LOVISA C. WAGONER 





4q The usefulness of a nursery school 
in connection with a program of fam- 
ily life education seems quite obvious. 
Nevertheless, the reader of this article 
will be impressed with the great va- 
riety of benefits that Dr. Wagoner lists 
as accruing from the presence of a 
nursery school. As she makes plain, 
although organized primarily for the 
care of young children, the nursery 
school serves a variety of other ends, 
many of the most important of which 
can be experienced by codperating 
secondary schools. 

Dr. Wagoner is professor of child 
development and principal of the 
Children’s School, Mills College. In 
the past she has been a member of 
the faculties at the University of Wy- 
oming, at Iowa State College, and at 
Vassar: and she has travelled in 
Europe and Asia, visiting centers for 
child welfare. At the present time she 
is a member of the advisory com- 
mittee of the WPA Nursery Schools. 
She is the author of two texts dealing 
with the growth arid development of 
the young, “The Development of 
Learning in Young Children” and 
“The Observation of Young Children.” 





HE nursery school as a laboratory 
functions in a variety of capacities ; 
being organized primarily for the care 
of young children it serves other ends. 
Parents of children who attend one 
of these schools profit by an opportunity 
to compare their own children with 
others of the same age and with those 
younger and older. They can see the 
changes in behavior that are part and 
parcel of development. They can see 
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also evidences of undesirable develop- 
ment which result if behavior legitimate 
at a given age is exaggerated or persists 
without change as the child grows older. 
Perhaps the most familiar example of 
this is the intractability of the hitherto 
docile 2%-year-old, who now being 
stronger and larger and more competent 
begins to feel his oats and to exert him- 
self as an independent personality. 


The nursery school laboratory is of . 


use to the high school and junior college 
in connection with particular courses 
such as those in home economics, but 
it may be used also by a large number 
of instructors who want living evidence 
with regard to social and economic con- 
ditions, physical development, health 
conditions, and so on. Moreover, in- 
formation about children is useful to 
boys and girls of all ages in that it helps 
them to understand younger brothers 
and sisters, cousins, nieces, nephews, 
and neighbors. 

Many a high school girl, and boy too, 
derives a small income from “minding” 
younger children. If the young person 
has had some training his work is more 
effective and his income, in all prob- 
ability, increased ; in addition, his satis- 
faction is greater and his understanding 
of human relationships is improved. In 
the nursery school many a student 
either of his own accord or under wise 
guidance has found in part, at least, the 
solution of his own problems. To see in 
miniature his own difficulties and to gain 
some insight into their origin give the 
student help in solving them and make 
him less tender toward his own un- 
pleasant traits. 

Members of the community, Sunday 
School teachers for example, could 
profit from use of nursery school labo- 
ratories. As the standards of teaching 
have improved, good will and piety have 
ceased to be the only prerequisite neces- 
sary for adequate Sunday School teach- 
ing. 


For boys and girls the nursery school 
may be of present use. We all are aware 
of the admiration and hero worship 
offered by the younger to the older 
child. We are familiar, also, with the 
little mothers of the poorer districts, 
whose burden of responsibility often is 
beyond their capacity. But we are not 
always so cognizant of the importance 
of friendship with younger children. 
We are more conversant with the dif- 
ficulties involved when an older child 
protests at the companionship of the 
younger, teases, or uses the younger to 
serve his own ends. In any neighbor- 
hood, however, are evidences of the 
interest that grammar school children 
show in younger children and the pleas- 
ure they find in using the playthings 
that really belong to a younger age. 
Here in the nursery school is an op- 
portunity for preserving human values, 
a means for solving individual prob- 
lems, and a possible solution of certain 
neighborhood problems. 

A nursery school laboratory has in 
many cases been of great use in connec- 
tion with courses in consumption. High 
school and college students who are be- 
ginning to assume some responsibility 
for the management of money and are 
developing notions of budgeting find a 
very practical laboratory opportunity in 
the study of the economics of consump- 
tion in relation to children. This has to 
do with the planning of diets, housing, 
the buying of clothes, play materials, 
and so on, Manufacturers rsponding to 
the demands of authorities in the field 
of child development and of parents are 
putting on the market clothing which 
conforms to desirable standards and a 
wide variety of play materials which 
are satisfactory educationally, psycho- 
logically, and physiologically. An in- 
stance of the latter is the recent develop- 
ment of non-toxic paints and crayons. 


The alert instructor in family life 
education makes use of all such ma- 
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terials in her courses. The present-day 
interest in consumer standards and the 
concern about the education of con- 
sumer demand touch important aspects 
of human relationships which very well 
can be included in family life education 
and which stem naturally out of the 
nursery school laboratory. 


It has long been recognized that 
teachers in training need to know chil- 
dren younger and older than the par- 
ticular group they expect to teach. In 
other words, knowledge of stages of de- 
velopment and of sequences of learning 
enable the teacher to plan learning sit- 
uations for a particular group more 
intelligently than otherwise. The nur- 
sery school offers to students in teacher 
training courses an opportunity to study 
young children under conditions anal- 
ogous to public school situations, for 
they need to know something of the 
earlier stages of development in order 
that they may see how the foundation 
is laid for desirable habits and attitudes. 


ie our present war emergency the nur- 
sery school bids fair to be more use- 
ful than ever as a laboratory. Through 
the nursery school, secondary school 
students can be given a point of view 
with regard to the effects of war and 
disaster on the child and can be helped 
to develop some skills which will protect 
little children more fully. The various 
youth organizations, Girl Reserves in 
particular, are offering training courses 
in the care of children. It is obvious 
that the value of such courses is en- 
hanced through the use of a nursery 
school laboratory. Young people get 
some perspective with regard to their 
own brothers and sisters and are trained 
so that they will be useful as assistants 
to block mothers, as children’s wardens, 
or in other capacities. 


The increasing demand for day care 
for children of working mothers is in 
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turn creating a demand for trained 
workers in nursery education, both 
those competent to assume leadership 
and those who will be able to act as 
assistants. This places an additional re- 
sponsibility on, and opens a larger op- 
portunity to, all junior colleges, teacher 
training institutions, and colleges, and 
they can meet it best by utilizing the 
opportunities offered by the nursery 
school. 


At the present time, the value of the 
individual child is, if possible, appre- 
ciated more than ever before. His needs 
and the means for meeting those needs 
are considered in terms of careful plan- 
ning for child welfare and education 
when peace comes again as well as for 
the present emergency. Plans for the 
care of children in case of disaster are 
being made all over the country. The 
responsibility, however, is more keenly 
felt along the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts. In California, many individuals 
and organizations, both professional 
and volunteer, are at work laying sound 
plans for the care of young children. 
These include the establishing of addi- 
tional nursery schools and day care cen- 
ters and also plans for volunteer pro- 
visions for young children. All of these 
plans involve the training of profes- 
sional and volunteer workers. This re- 
sponsibility again comes back to the 
high schools, the junior colleges, and the 
colleges—especially those maintaining 
nursery school laboratories. 


i heow possible values of the nursery 
school laboratory depend on the 
quality of that laboratory itself. This, 
in turn, is in a very large degree a mat- 
ter of the competence of the staff and, 
to a lesser degree, of adequacy of hous- 
ing and equipment, and always of main- 
tenance of standards for the care and 
teaching of children — for the safe- 
guarding of the children themselves 
must be considered. When a nursery 
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school serves more than one end it is 
natural that these objectives at times 
may interfere with one another. It 
stands to reason in such a case the 
welfare of the children should take 
precedence. 

It must be admitted that nursery 
schools have been guilty of narrow- 
mindedness and rigidity which have 
limited rather than furthered their ef- 


fectiveness. The particular usefulness’ 


of any given school will depend in part 
on the primary purpose of such a school. 
If a school is set up as a laboratory for 
the use of students, the problems in its 
use are simpler. On the other hand, 
nursery schools in housing units, social 
service centers, camps for migrant 
workers, and in other situations have 
been adapted to use as laboratories for 
family life education. 


(Rowe G appreciation of the con- 
tinuity of the educational process 
helps us to realize that the benefits of 
family life education are not limited to 
the home but extend through the com- 
munity. Such education must include 
information and development of ap- 
preciation and skills. These, however, 
should be practiced immediately in the 
situation in which the learner is placed. 
Family life education, therefore, makes 
use of the nursery school laboratory not 
so much hoping that at some future 
date these young people will be better 
equipped to care for their own children 
as believing that this education will 
make them more effective members of 
their community now and will help 
them form habits of thought and atti- 
tudes which will stand them in good 
stead when they do become responsible 
for the care of their own children. 


“Appraising Guidance in Secondary Schools”: A Review 


The new book by Grayson N. Kefauver and Harold C. Hand, Appraising 
Guidance in Secondary Schools (The Macmillan Company, 1941; 260 pages), is 
extremely helpful for guidance workers interested in different ways of evaluating 
and appraising their own guidance program. As stated in the authors’ intro- 
duction : “Two projects involving efforts at appraisal are reported in this volume. 
The first, reported in Part I, involved a survey of certain characteristics of stu- 
dents in the junior high school, high school, and junior college levels and dealt 
with items which represent a concern of programs of guidance. The second, 
reported in Part II, consisted of a three-year follow-up study of students entering 
the seventh grade of the junior high school and utilizing the guidance service 
codperatively developed by the teachers, guidance specialists and administrators 
in the participating schools, and the directors of the study.” 

Any educational program or procedure can be evaluated if its objectives are 
clearly stated. The authors show that efforts at evaluation of a particular 
guidance program from any angle have value but that its appraisal in terms of 
student outcomes is most profitable. 

The book does not give one the impression of a type of mechanistic segmenta- 
tion but proves that the different phases of guidance apply equally well to the 
relationships among instruction, administration, and guidance. It is true one 
weakness of many schools is the separation of these three phases of the program. 
Also the total educational program, of which guidance is an integral and an 
inseparable part, should be thought of as a unified whole. No one part should 
exist or operate alone. 

All guidance programs need continuous evaluation. Because they are to serve 
students, the need for constant relation to student needs is essential. The guidance 
program, more than any other phase of the whole school therefore, needs to be 
continually adjusted to the changing requirements of youth. Hence this book 
will be most valuable to guidance workers concerned in evaluating their own 


programs.—O. I. SCHMAELZLE, director of counseling and guidance, San Francisco 
Public Schools. 











T is unfortunate that politics and 

opportunism have been important 
factors in the establishing of adminis- 
trative areas in our State which tend 
to compartment our school system 
rather than to unify it. The union high 
school movement resulted in an undesir- 
able division of the elementary and high 
school levels. Junior colleges were se- 
cured, in the main, at a similar sacrifice. 
It is not to our credit that in many com- 
munities this disunity has been en- 
couraged and preserved by educators. 
Neither is it to otrr credit that attempts 
made to legislate the office of county 
superintendent of schools into one of 
professional leadership have not been 
actively supported by school men. 

In our present disjointed system, sub- 
jects like family life suffer materially. 
One school level does not know much 
about what the other school level is 
doing ; and about the time one system 
gets well enough acquainted with the 
home to be able to work intelligently 
on family problems, the pupils (and 
parents) graduate to another school 
system, and the process of getting ac- 
quainted and developing understand- 
ings starts in all over again. For family 
life is not a subject ; it is a whole series 
of never-ending problems. It is not 
something to be “taught,” but rather 
something to be studied, evaluated, and 
lived. 

For successful results in this field, 
therefore, the administration’s first re- 
sponsibility is to get as much co6rdi- 
nation and understanding between the 
various school levels as possible, so 
there can be a continuity of both aim 
and effort all along the line. Habits 
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q The shift from “home economics” to 
“family life education” seems to be 
in keeping with a modern understand- 
ing and acceptance of the aims of 
education. Similarly in keeping with 
the present-day trend is the realiza- 
tion that we can work towards any 
purpose better by utilizing the con- 
tributions of all phases of the curricu- 
lum in a concentration on that objec- 
tive rather than by segregating in a 
single course or department the re- 
sponsibility for working towards such 
purpose. Particularly in the matter of 
training individuals to live success- 
fully together in a satisfactory home 
situation is it fortunate that we have 
come to appreciate the contributions 
that nearly every part of the second- 
ary school can make. 


To show how one school is capital- 
izing on the efforts of a great number 
of activities within the school to do 
a better job of teaching for family life 
is the subject assigned to Mr. Hill, 
district superintendent and principal 
of the Santa Maria. Union High School 
and Junior College. It is interesting to 
note that Mr. Hill is writing about the 
activities of a six-year school. 





of lifelong duration often are formed 
in the elementary grades. Attitudes 
toward work and responsibilities some- 
times are set. At this time, too, parents’ 
ideas about school and home responsi- 
bilities are becoming established, and 
often they are more fundamental to the 
child’s ultimate success than any sub- 
ject in which he may earn grades at 
school. If certain problems of physi- 
cal growth or health are neglected on 
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the elementary level, it will be too late 
to do proper remedial work by the time 
the pupil enters high school. It is in the 
elementary years also that the schools 
must start to collect information about 
grades, health histories, parents’ occu- 
pations, parents’ attitudes, anecdotal 
notes about pupils, parents, and home 
visits—and all these are valuable to the 
guidance program of the school the 


pupil is entering and basic to the teach-. 


ing of family life. 


FTER a school has decided that it 
desires to include in its program 
of instruction such activities as those 
taught in family life courses, it is faced 
with the adoption of an administrative 
framework within which the desirable 
pupil experiences can be had. Then the 
decision must be made respecting ex- 
periences that should be required of 
all pupils and those that should be of- 
fered as electives. For it is unquestion- 
ably the responsibility of the adminis- 
trator to provide a program through 
which pupils may grow into healthy, 
loyal, thinking, understanding young 
Americans with developed capacities 
for service in our democratic society. 
Such subjects as family life edu- 
cation, safety education, conservation 
problems, consumer education, and the 
like, are difficult to include in the tra- 
ditional high school program. They are 
not history or English. They are inter- 
lopers, but they represent problems in- 
herent in our society. 

There are a number of schematic de- 
vices commonly used by administrators 
for the purpose of accommodating such 
“new” material into the curriculum; 
but the writer favors the adoption of 
a “core” type of program, one which 
conceives all education as guidance, 
which presumes that real guidance can 
take place only when there is intimacy 
of acquaintance and an understanding 
based on that acquaintance—a set-up in 


which knowledge grows out of the prob- 
lems pupils are studying at times when 
student interest and need is greatest, 
and in which the same problem may be 
reconsidered on several grade levels as 
the pupils need additional understand- 
ings or activities to continue their 
growth. 


Many pupils enter high school with 
the idea that the less their parents know 
about their school work the better. This 
is not a strange phenomenon but rather 
an aspect of the growing-up process. 
For growing up comprises the need to 
live and work and plan coéperatively in 
the family, but also the need to plan a 
future for oneself which must inevit- 
ably lead to separation from the family 
and to the independence of the in- 
dividual. Young people often feel this 
urge to independence so strongly that 
they slight their family duties and ob- 
ligations long before they are ready for 
that last brave step into adult society. 

In our school we try to minimize this 
tendency by including in our core 
classes an orientation unit, a recurring 
vocational guidance unit, and by units 
dealing with home life and personal and 
community health problems. We try 
further to “peg down” the pupil’s im- 
mediate future by the selection of at 
least a tentative vocational goal and the 
making of a six-year program that will 
develop him for the work he has se- 
lected—the last two years of which pro- 
gram, Grades 13 and 14, may be taken 
in our junior college or in a selected 
university—and the parents become a 
party to this program and approve it by 
signature, 

It is not within the scope of this paper 
to discuss the content of these courses. 
It should be emphasized, however, that 
pupils’ family life problems are not con- 
stant, nor are they alike as between 
pupil and pupil. Because of its flexibil- 
ity, the core course offers a fine oppor- 
tunity for all students to get the family 
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life education they need at the time 
when they need it. 


The core type of program is not 
clogged with specific subject matter to 
be taught. It does not have to complete 
any set of specific pages in any specific 
book or books. Attention can be given 
to family problems as they arise. The 
core or guidance teacher has the pupils 
for two fifty-minute periods per day in 
the ninth, tenth, and eleventh years, for 
one hour daily in the thirteenth year, 
and twice weekly in the fourteenth 
year. The central guidance office rend- 
ers leadership and service to the core or 
guidance teachers. 

In these guidance classes at our 
school, therefore, the fundamentals of 
family life are taught to all pupils. The 
subject matter deals with home relation- 
ships, responsibilities, and privileges on 
the ninth grade level and culminates in 
the junior college with study of eco- 
nomic problems, marriage problems, 
and the like. One other required subject 
at the college level, hygiene, also in- 
cludes family life problems. Here prob- 
lems dealing with the having of chil- 
dren and with personal and community 
hygiene are taught. 


N any modern school, certain aux- 

iliary services constantly will deal 
with family problems. In our school, 
the nurse and her assistants are work- 
ing continually on personal and family 
health problems. They work with the 
guidance teachers. The doctors talk 
with each pupil as he is examined. The 
nurse contacts the home, bringing to it 
the doctor’s findings and recommenda- 
tions. She visits also when pupils are 
ill, She helps the guidance teacher to 
know many of the parents. In a like 
manner, the deans contribute to the pro- 
gram in family life education by fur- 
nishing information about the family. 


One of the most potent forces in 
orienting education in the last several 
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decades has been the Smith-Hughes 
and George-Deen vocational programs. 
These programs are designed to force 
teachers to teach functionally. They are 
a wholesome influence in any school be- 
cause they insist on child-centered work. 
The teachers of these courses know the 
parents and the homes of their pupils. 
They have projects under way there. 
They consult with parents about work 
habits, account keeping, punctuality, 
and other aspects of home life which 
are character forming. Many adminis- 
trators are prone to chafe under the 
state and federal regulations that apply 
to these courses, but these programs are 
a means of injecting leadership and ex- 
ample into a school and they provide the 
administrator with a group of teachers 
capable of understanding and support- 
ing a more functional approach in other 
subject fields. 

In our school’s vocational program, 
we have three two-hour courses in 
homemaking and two full-time teachers 
in agriculture, not to mention eight or 
more other vocational courses that con- 
tribute incidentally to home life prob- 
lems. In addition we have all the other 
offerings in the Homemaking Depart- 
ment, general shop with its contribution 
to home repair work, consumer educa- 
tion, courses in esthetics and philosophy 
and even journalism where indirect, but 
no less specific, contributions to home 
life are made. 

Another administrative device related 
to the training for family life that is 
used by many schools is the codrdinat- 
ing council. In our school, this council 
is composed of the school psychologist, 
the guidance office head, the deans, a 
permanent teacher-secretary, and all 
teachers who have taught any pupil 
whose case may be referred to the coun- 
cil for consideration. Any teacher who 
believes he has a pupil who is not prop- 
erly adjusted in one or more ways may 
refer the case to the codrdinating coun- 





cil. The council meets with all the 
available information about the pupil, 
discusses the case, and recommends 
procedures. These may involve such a 
simple adjustment as a change of pro- 
gram or teacher or a more complicated 
adjustment requiring examination by a 
psychiatrist and a series of parental 
visits, school adjustments, and so forth. 

No discussion of administrative de- 


vices that may be used to improve and . 


implement family relations would be 
complete without mentioning the use of 
parents’ nights, mothers’ clubs, parent- 
teacher organizations, county welfare 
agencies, and probation officers. In 
parent-teacher meetings, a parents’ 
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question box has brought forth ques- 
tions (no signature required) which 
time and again have started practical 
discussions that have led to a clearer 
concept of parental responsibilities. 


O summarize, this administrator be- 

lieves that family life education can 
be secured best when fundamental work 
of a recurring nature is provided for all 
pupils, when the teacher is the guidance 
officer and knows the pupils and their 
home backgrounds, when the work is 
taught functionally rather than academ- 
ically, and when auxiliary courses and 
agencies are used to the fullest to aug- 


ment the fundamental offerings. 


“California State Government”: A Review 


California State Government (Dewey Anderson, Stanford University Press, 
Stanford University, 1942; xiv—350 pages, $2.90) is the second study in 
California government prepared by Dr. Anderson with the assistance of the 
John Randolph and Dora Haynes Foundation and the first comprehensive text 
on the subject to be published. It was the author’s aim that this work, an out- 
growth of his experience in the public life of California, should represent a 
balance between the theoretical and practical considerations of the problems of 
state government. Those who are familiar with Dr. Anderson’s career will 
concede that he brings an unusual and varied background to the task of writing. 

Anderson has succeeded in presenting a fairly objective treatment of our 
state government. The book consists of more than a simple recitation of the 
divisions and departments of the government of California and the duties and 
services that they perform. While the work will find a wide circulation as a 
layman’s encyclopedia, the author’s opinions are not separated from the text in 
such a manner that the reader is left in doubt about these institutions and 
processes he would improve. In short, it is an unusual text, for it is both 
scholarly and uninhibited. 

As a secondary reference for those who wish to learn about the government 
of California this book should serve very well. As a text on State Government 
and Administration it suffers from the fact that so many reforms for California’s 
government are long overdue. The recital of long-term problems confronting 
California succeeds only in suggesting the issues that are of concern to the 
student, and thus the book fails in presenting a background of knowledge neces- 
sary to the understanding of state politics. Dr. Anderson has proved successfully 
that our governmental organizations are intricate and inefficient and in many 
instances outmoded. 

The treatment afforded the voter, the chief executive, the legislature, pres- 
sure politics, and the initiative and referendum is excellent; but the limitations 
of space have so crowded the discussion of the administrative departments, 
offices, and commissions that the reader is certain to notice the contrast. A 
welcome and stimulating section is the final and summary chapter in which the 
author presents a list of problems most significant in the immediate future of 
California government. 

Physically, this is a readable book, for Dr. Anderson’s literary style is not 
dull. The book has been footnoted and indexed, and it lists “suggested refer- 
ences” following each chapter—Lioyp D. Luckmann, San Francisco Junior 
College. 












































Family Life Education and 


The War Situation ¢ By BERNICE BUDLONG 


‘6 HE home is a military objective. 

Its strength is a strategic war 
material. Destroy the home and you 
will destroy the nation.” Thus spoke 
Miss Harriett Elliott, formerly assistant 
administrator in charge of the Con- 
sumer Division, Office of Price Admin- 
istration, at a regional conference of 
American and Canadian Country Wo- 
men in Ottawa last September. 

We have but to review events of two 
brief years to realize that the destruc- 
tion of the home has been one of the 
major objectives of the militarists who 
seek world domination. By bombing 
defenseless women and children, they 
seek to destroy the morale of nations. 

There is no point in calling attention 
to the fate of nations where these tac- 
tics have been successful, except to 
awaken us to a realization that in many 
respects we are pathetically unprepared. 
We in California must realize that 
“anything can happen here.” We must 
realize that we are at total war—that 
total war calls for total defense. Every 
man, woman, and child has his or her 
part to play in the defense program. 
Every home, however small, has some 
contribution to make. 


EALIZING that the home is 
“strategic war material,” the home 
economists of the nation began early to 
strengthen it for a national emergency. 
At the 1940 annual convention of the 
American Home Economic Association 
the members voted to put their special 
abilities at the service of the govern- 
ment in its program of national defense. 
At that time no one could say how 
such service could be rendered, but one 
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q Very possibly no phase of the sec- 
ondary school curriculum has more 
to offer during the present war situa- 
tion than has family life education. 
It is quite appropriate, therefore, that 
this symposium should conclude with 
a recital of specific contributions 
which family life education can make, 
directly to the war effort as well as 
in the creation and preservation of 
morale. 

Miss Budlong is director of home 
economics in the Public Schools of 
San Jose, as well as being supervisor 
of all school cafeterias in that city. 
She has been president of the Bay 
Section of the California Home Eco- 
nomics Association and has acted on 
several national committees in both 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and the Department of Home 
Economics of the N. E. A. Miss Bud- 
long is an associate editor of the 
“Journal” and is the author of “Let's 
Cook,” a food text and cookbook for 
junior and senior high schools, now 
going into the second edition. 





thing was certain : it would be necessary 
to know where to find home economists 
for the various types of service, and on 
very short notice. During the winter of 
1940-41, a nation-wide registration of 
home economists was made. These reg- 
istration cards gave a brief record of 
training and experience, not only of the 
members but also of all trained home 
economists who could be reached. By 
May, 1941, there were thirty thousand 
registrants. These cards are proving of 
great value today in obtaining govern- 
ment and volunteer workers for civilian 
defense. 

















For the past fifteen months our own 
state association has intensified its pro- 
gram in the interests of national de- 
fense, and home economics teachers 
throughout California are making real 
contributions. 


W HAT are some of the problems of 
the home today that are engaging 
their attention? First, there is the 
breaking of the family circle. The 
younger men are enlisting or being 
drafted. The older men and young 
women are being drawn into new indus- 
tries that often demand a change in 
family routine, if not a change of loca- 
tion of the home. Defense work is 
calling into service many older women, 
who must carry on in the home as well. 
Such conditions call for a spirit of cour- 
age and fine codperation on the part of 
all members of the family group. Fam- 
ily life education must help to develop 
this. 

Second, there is the change of eco- 
nomic status of the family. Many fam- 
ilies are having to live on reduced 
incomes as a result of the enlistment of 
their menfolk; others are enjoying 
higher incomes than ever they have 
known. Some are stretching the dollar 
in the face of rising prices; others are 
spending unwisely without regard for 
the lean years that always follow a war. 
These situations call for a revision of 
the family budget and a better under- 
standing of the fundamental values of 
living. 

Along with these are changes which 
the family is beginning to experience as 
the nation becomes more involved in the 
war. There are shortages of essential 
war materials, with attendant problems 
of conservation and substitution. There 
are shortages of workers in some indus- 
tries, with problems of longer hours and 
greater strain. There is the problem of 
unemployment due to the closing of in- 
dustries not essential to war. Transpor- 
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tation difficulties may bring want in a 
land of abundance. 

Such problems call for a greater 
knowledge of national and human re- 
sources and a willingness to adjust one’s 
living to war conditions. The home 
must be better informed about essential 
war materials : where they are obtained, 
what the normal annual consumption 
has been, what now is on hand, and what 
the prospects are of obtaining further 
supplies. At present there is great con- 
cern over the rubber shortage, now be- 
ginning to curtail the use of the family 
car. Before the war ends, we shall know 
that there are many things more impor- 
tant than the automobile. Children must 
be taught that the bar of soap they leave 
in the wash basin contains palm oil that 
is required for tin plating and coconut 
oil that is needed for nitro-glycerin. The 
kapok in their mattresses and pillows 
is used for life preservers, and the kit- 
chen is a veritable work-shop of strate- 
gic war materials. Not only must the 
home wage a war on waste, but it must 
learn also to accept and use substitutes 
without complaint. 

Another point about which the home- 
maker needs to be informed is in regard 
to our wool supply. The United States 
never has produced sufficient wool for 
its needs. Large importations have been 
obtained from Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and South America. Al- 
though much of this supply has been cut 
off, our needs have increased. We must 
consider the demands of our army and 
how they are to be met. 

It is fortunate that we are able to 
produce synthetic materials which pos- 
sess many of the characteristics of nat- 
ural fibers, and at reasonable prices. We 
must educate the consumer, however, as 
to the value of the newer textiles and 
how to care for them. She must be 
taught that it is not patriotic to demand 
wool; that she must not reject a gar- 
ment because the new wool labeling act 
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requires that the truth be told about its 
contents. She must be taught the dif- 
ference between reprocessed and reused 
wool, and that it is very improvident to 
burn so much as a thread of this fiber, 
regardless of how long it has seen ser- 
vice. She must learn to salvage and 
conserve the supply on hand. 

If a nation is to improve its mental 
and moral fibre, it must check its physi- 
cal fitness. After twenty years of health 
teaching, the findings of the draft 
boards are very disconcerting. About 
one-third of the rejections by these 
boards were for defects resulting from 
poor nutrition. This fact, together with 
the results of a national survey of diets 
made by Hazel K. Stiebling of the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, have con- 
vinced the national authorities that nu- 
trition must have a place in the national 
defense program. One of the first acts 
of President Roosevelt in the present 
emergency was to provide such a place. 
It centers in the office of Federal Secur- 
ity Administrator Paul V. McNutt, with 
one of the country’s able home econo- 
mists, Dr. Helen Mitchell, as director 
of nutrition. 

As a defense measure, in May of 1941 
the President called a nutrition confer- 
ence in Washington as a part of a 
nation-wide drive for better nutrition. 
This meeting was attended by leaders in 
the fields of medicine and public health, 
home economics and nutrition, social 
work, education, labor, agriculture, and 
industry. In addition various govern- 
ment and community organizations 
were represented. As a result of this 
conference, a nation-wide nutrition pro- 
gram was outlined, and it was decided 
that the important line of attack be 
through education. Doctors, dentists, 
nurses, school teachers, home econo- 
mists, social workers, and community 
organizations were urged to make every 
attempt to provide every home with 
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simple diet instructions, expressed in 
plain, everyday language. 

No phase of the defense effort has 
been given wider publicity. Every news- 
paper, magazine, and advertiser of food 
products has used the “dietary pattern” 
that was recommended at the Washing- 
ton conference. It has become the duty 
of teachers of nutrition in our schools 
to interpret this so-called pattern to the 
students in their classes, and the pattern 
has formed the basis for food selection 
and meal preparation, budgeting, and 
health instruction throughout the State 
of California. 


NE of the greatest difficulties of a 

nutritional program is to see that 
good food habits are established. Much 
commendable work has been done 
through the school cafeterias and lunch- 
rooms with their “Grade A” and “Vi- 
tality” lunches, but reaching parents and 
getting their cooperation also is neces- 
sary. Various methods have been used 
in the San Jose schools which undoubt- 
edly reflect what is being done in other 
parts of the state. Adult classes in nu- 
trition have been formed, and teachers 
have addressed many P.-T. A. groups. 
As a culmination of a unit on nutrition 
last fall, high school students purchased 
foods and prepared and exhibited low- 
cost meals at the county fair. Interested 
persons who listened while students ex- 
plained the diet were given mimeo- 
graphed sheets with menus for one 
week, together with three guides to good 
diets issued by the Bureau of Home 
Economics. 

In addition to getting information on 
diets, foods classes have been receiving 
aid in altering recipes, in order to make 
better use of the foods obtained with 
the Federal Food Stamps. Soon it will 
be necessary to inform the public on 
healthful, balanced diets using rationed 
foods. 

In consumer education classes, boys 
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and girls have been learning to stretch 
the dollar and to get better quality and 
quantity for their money. Information 
about shortages and substitutions has 
been stressed. 

In home problems and social living 
classes, family relationships and co- 
operation in work and play have been 
emphasized. Salvaging and conserva- 
tion of materials have been intensified. 
Boys, as well as girls, have been inter-+ 
ested in salvaging woolen materials. 
They wash sweaters, cords, and woolen 
trousers with much enthusiasm. In one 
class a group of boys salvaged a cro- 
cheted afghan, raveled the yarn, tied 
it in skeins, and washed it for the girls 
to knit into squares for a baby blanket. 
For a long time girls have washed their 
sweaters and woolen skirts. 

For two years in clothing classes in 
the high school one requirement has 
been that each girl make some garment 
from salvaged materials. This has in- 
volved ripping, washing, and often dye- 
ing materials. Coats and jackets have 
been made from garments that were 
discarded. Skirts have been made from 
“dad’s old golf knickers” and attractive 
blouses from his shirts. 

One day each week all senior high 
school and all ninth grade junior high 
school girls in clothing classes have been 
sewing for the Red Cross and British 
War Relief. This project furnishes a 
good example of codperative effort. 
The same garments are worked on by 
all classes throughout the day. The 
factory system is used, and the girls 
are enthusiastic about the results. Girls 
who start a garment in the morning are 
amazed to find it completed and pressed 
ready to be returned to headquarters 
when they come to class the next day. 
Teachers are enthusiastic because good 
work is being done even though there 
is no way of checking an individual’s 
work on the completed garment. One 
of the best features of the Red Cross 


work, however, is that girls are learn- 
ing the joy of giving. In recent years 
many of them have received so much 
that they have been developing the atti- 
tude of “What is there in it for me?” 

Another type of service that well 
may be emphasized is that of caring 
for babies and small children. A letter 
from a 16-year-old girl in Hawaii, writ- 
ten three days after the bombing of 
Pearl Harbor, says, “All day long we 
care for 150 evacuees. I’ve learned how 
to care for babies and amuse small chil- 
dren—and calm frightened mothers.” 
She adds, “Are the ladies doing Red 
Cross canteen work? If not, tell them 
not to wait for the props to be knocked 
out from under them to begin.” 


[' is rather significant that there has 
been increased recognition concern- 
ing the place of family life education 
in the field of education as a whole. 
Units on home and family are found 
in many curricular areas. The 1941 
Yearbook of the American Association 
of School Administrators is entitled 
Education for Family Life. Appear- 
ing the same year was the Joint Year- 
book of the Department of Home Eco- 
nomics of the National Education As- 
sociation and the Society for Curricu- 
lum Study, Family Living and Our 
Schools. It was written “in answer to 
an urgent demand from school people 
and parents for constructive advice on 
the problem of providing adequate in- 
struction in home and family living to 
our educational institutions.” 

And thus, from what once was noth- 
ing more than a practical arts course, 
there has evolved a broad study of 
family life, in which human relation- 
ships are emphasized as well as home- 
making skills. As a result, never before 
have schools been more ready to meet 
this national problem of strengthening 
moral fiber through improvement of 
family morale. 








Senior Opportunity Day at 


Alameda High 


ANY high school teachers and 

counselors shy away from the 
responsibility of providing for high 
school students a vocational informa- 
tion day. Such an occasion tends to 
upset the regular routine, entails the 
inviting of many guest speakers, and 
calls for much detail in planning. From 
the standpoint of the instructor it is 
much easier to refer the student to 
vocational literature for his informa- 
tion. The vocational information day, 
however, is invaluable to the student, 
as a supplement to vocational informa- 
tion obtained from literature and from 
private interviews with his counselor 
and as an opportunity for him to have 
his questions answered by someone who 
actually is in the occupation which he 
thinks he may enter. 

Vocational information, direct from 
the vocational world, was provided for 
the seniors of Alameda High School 
this year in a very easy and satisfac- 
tory manner. 

A committee of ten boys and ten 
girls was selected by the members of 
the Senior Problems classes from their 
membership. The purpose of the day 
was explained to the committee by one 
of the counselors, and reports of previ- 
ous vocational days were provided for 
the guidance of the group. 

This committee selected a boy as 
chairman and a girl as co-chairman and 
proceeded to select a name for the day. 
The committee members objected to 
names such as “Vocational Information 
Day” or “Occupational Round Tables” 
as lacking in appeal. They thought, 
however, that “Senior Opportunity 
Day” makes a senior feel as though 
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4 By E. LOUISE JOLLY 





q Most unique feature of Alameda 
High School's “Senior Opportunity 
Day.” which Miss Jolly describes in 
this article, is the responsibility ac- 
cepted by students in planning and 
conducting the occasion. Miss Jolly 
is girls’ counselor at Alameda. Voca- 
tional guidance is of particular inter- 
est to her because her own vocational 
background has been broad and 
varied—she herself has had expe- 
rience in secretarial work, account- 
ing, office management, salesman- 
ship, and buying. She has traveled 
extensively in the Orient, in Central 
America, and in Alaska, and in all 
these places she studied the voca- 
tional opportunities for women. 





he would lose an opportunity if he were 
not in attendance, so they agreed on 
that designation. 

In selecting a date for Senior Oppor- 
tunity Day they were influenced by the 
fact that this community holds a Public 
Schools Week every spring, at which 
time the community is urged to visit 
the schools and the school is more or 
less on dress parade. They decided to 
hold their day on Wednesday of Public 
Schools Week. They appointed the 
seniors in the journalism class to take 
charge of the newspaper advertising. 
A stencil, reading, “It’s Pay Day, It’s 
Senior Opportunity Day, It’s April 30,” 
was prepared, and it was placed on 
the blackboard in each classroom. One 
of the senior art students prepared a 
poster which was displayed in the lobby 
of the main entrance. 

The subcommittee in charge of pro- 
gram invited all seniors to deposit in 
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a box the name of any occupation or 
the statement of any problem they 
wished to have discussed by the guest 
speakers. When the contents of this 
box were examined by the committee, 
it was found that twenty-five guest 
speakers would be needed, Topics for 
occupational round-tables ranged from 
agriculture and advertising to ship- 
building and teaching. Here are a few 
samples of problems which are in the 
minds of our high school seniors : How 
to Hunt a Job... Should I Go to 
College? . . . What Vocational Train- 
ing Is Available in This Area? ... 
Marriage Problems for Boys . . . Mar- 
riage Problems for Girls ... How Can 
Boys Fit Into the Defense Program? 
.. . How Can Girls Fit Into the De- 
fense Program? 


In obtaining the required twenty-five 
speakers, the committee looked to a 
faculty committee composed of the 
principal, a boys’ counselor, and a girls’ 
counselor. This committee codperated 
with local service clubs—Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, and Business and Professional 
Woman’s Club. These organizations 
were very willing and anxious to as- 
sist in providing speakers, as each 
organization has a vocational guidance 
committee that endeavors to work with 
the schools in the vocational guidance 
of youth. This codperation with the 
local service clubs proved to be a very 
valuable public relations contact. 

The chairman and co-chairman of 
the student committee selected a stu- 
dent chairman for each one of the 
round tables and for each problem 
clinic. These student chairmen were 
instructed by the committee chairman 
and co-chairman in their duties as hosts 
and hostesses for the guest speakers 
and in the technique of presiding. They 
were instructed to be prepared with 
sufficient questions of their own to keep 
the discussion going. The entire morn- 
ing was set aside for the round tables 


and clinics, but only seniors were privi- 
leged to attend, all other students re- 
maining in their regular classes. Over 
five hundred senior students were in 
attendance for the full three hours of 
discussion. 

The experience awakened in the 
seniors an increased desire for vo- 
cational information which has resulted 
in much greater use of the literature 
in the vocational library and much more 
frequent consultation of the college 
catalogs which are on file in our vo- 
cational library. 


Letters of invitation to attend any 
of the conferences were sent by the 
principal to members of the Board of 
Education. Members of the student 
committee wrote letters of thanks to 
all guest speakers. The guest speakers 
were loud in their praise of the work 
of the committee, the courtesy extended 
them by their hosts and hostesses, and 
the evident interest manifested by the 
students as shown by their intelligent 
questions. 


HE student committee was unani- 

mous in recommending that Senior 
Opportunity Day be made an annual 
event to be held during Public Schools 
Week, The only complaint was that 
too many of the sessions were sched- 
uled for the same hour and that stu- 
dents thus were able to attend only three 
of the twenty-five offered on the printed 
program. Many students seemed to feel 
that a whole day should be devoted to 
this activity instead of just the morn- 
ing. The observation of the counselor 
of girls concerning the day is that it 
was a great success, easily administered, 
and of increased value to the students 
because it was their day and they 
planned it. Any high school that fails 
to grant this opportunity to their stu- 
dents because it seems too great a task 
to undertake should try the student 
committee and service club combination. 











ECAUSE of the recognized need 

for guidance of junior college stu- 
dents, the survey reported here was 
undertaken to reveal the comparative 
emphasis placed on this educational 
function by junior colleges in different 
parts of the country. In this study, 
therefore, an effort was made to ascer- 
tain the status of guidance and per- 
sonnel work in the public junior colleges 
of the Middle West, including the 
States of Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas, and to compare it 
with what is being done in this area 
in the State of California. The data 
were collected by the use of inquiry 
blanks covering: general information, 
educational guidance, vocational guid- 
ance, and placement and follow-up 
work. 

Inquiries were mailed to 100 public 
junior colleges in these six states. 
Ninety-seven of these, including fifty- 
nine from the Middle West and thirty- 
eight from California, contributed data 
for the study. 


ALIFORNIA junior colleges have 

a greater number of individuals in 
the position of dean of women than 
do junior colleges in the Middle West, 
and the reports indicate that California 
officials are better trained for this work 
than are those in the other states sur- 
veyed. Deans of women are reported 
in 86.8 per cent of the California junior 
colleges and in but 49 per cent of those 
of the Middle West. In both areas, the 
dean of women usually does some 
teaching in addition to the duties con- 
nected with her position. While the 
range of hours taught is about the same 
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Guidance in the Middle West 
And in California 


4 By HAZEL V. CURTIS 





q Through reports of the State Com- 
mittee on Junior Colleges and other 
sources, we know quite a little about 
the status of guidance and counsel- 
ing in California junior colleges. 
Through Miss Curtis’ article presented 
here, we are given the opportunity 
now to compare the situation in this 
State with that existing elsewhere. 
And since the author's comparisons 
between the schools of California and 
those of the Middle West show the 
local colleges to good advantage in 
most respects, those of us who live in 
the State will particularly enjoy this 
article. 

Miss Curtis is dean of girls in the 
Hutchinson, Kansas, Senior High 
School. At Hutchinson, where she has 
been for the last four or five years, 
she has been doing general voca- 
tional guidance and counseling. She 
was a member of the committee which 
was responsible for organizing the 
school’s present homeroom and guid- 
ance set-up. 





in each section surveyed, the average 
number of hours taught is less in Cali- 
fornia. 

The position of dean of men in Cali- 
fornia is maintained in 78.9 per cent 
of the junior colleges, as compared with 
45.7 per cent in the Middle West. 
There seem to be more deans of men 
than deans of women who do no teach- 
ing. From the reports, it appears that 
the teaching load of the deans of women 
and the deans of men is more nearly 
equal in California than in the Middle 
West. The deans of women in the 
Middle Western group are represented 
as having the lowest percentage in spe- 














cial training for this work, while the 
deans of men in California are the 
highest. The various interpretations of 
the term, “special training,” make it 
necessary to compare these percentages 
rather generally. 

The replies indicate that over one- 
third, or 39.4 per cent, of the junior 
colleges in California have guidance 
directors or counselors, most of whom 
are located in the larger colleges. In 
most instances, the guidance director 
directs the guidance and counseling 
work, while a few of the colleges have 
deans of men or deans of women ap- 
pointed in that capacity. Among the 
smaller junior colleges, the dean, presi- 
dent, or vice-principal is reported in 
charge of such work. 

The Middle West has only five public 
junior colleges, or 8.47 per cent, em- 
ploying a regular guidance director or 
counselor, These colleges generally are 
the larger ones, those having an enroll- 
ment of one or two thousand and in- 
cluding the three large junior colleges 
located in Chicago. The dean of the 
college is reported as directing the guid- 
ance and counseling work in almost 
half of the colleges in this area, includ- 
ing those located in Kansas and the 
smaller junior colleges of Illinois and 
Iowa. Six Middle Western junior col- 
leges indicate that the deans of women 
are in charge of advisory work, and 
five colleges delegate advisory responsi- 
bilities to the deans of men. 

In both California and the Middle 
West, the assistance with students’ ad- 
justment problems requires more time 
from the guidance director than do 
other types of duties. Dealing with 
low or failing students ranks next, and 
special individual testing ranks third. 
Four junior colleges in the Middle 
West and two in California make use 
of special individual testing programs. 

The junior college administrators in 
both areas rank educational guidance as 
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first in importance in comparison with 
vocational guidance and with person- 
ality development. The general con- 
sensus of opinion shows a strong 
interrelation in these phases of guid- 
ance. 


i Snae use of tests for entering fresh- 
men has become quite an established 
practice among junior colleges. In 
California, 71.05 per cent of the col- 
leges give some type of tests during the 
first year, as compared with 57.6 per 
cent in the Middle West. Tests in 
English, intelligence, and reading com- 
prehension are the main types of tests 
used by Middle Western junior col- 
leges. California gives these same types 
of tests and also, in most of the junior 
colleges, a health examination. Some 
tests are given by individual depart- 
ments of the colleges, particularly in 
the fields of foreign language, physical 
science, and mathematics. 

The majority of junior colleges in 
both sections, or 68 per cent, indicate 
that the chief use of tests for entering 
freshmen is for the purpose of guid- 
ance and counseling, The use of test 
results for the purpose of classifying 
students is reported by sixteen Cali- 
fornia junior colleges and by twenty- 
three of the Middle Western group. 
Twenty-six colleges, including those 
from both groups, state that students’ 
hours are limited on the basis of test 
results. 

The use of freshman orientation pro- 
cedures varies quite definitely among 
the junior colleges. The variation is 
affected by local conditions, including 
the size of the college, the number of 
faculty members, the type of work 
offered, the type of guidance program 
used, and the relationship existing with 
the high school. 

California junior colleges have sensed 
the need for orientation courses, and 
68.4 per cent of their junior colleges 
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offer such classes, as compared with 
18.6 per cent in the Middle West. In 
general, orientation courses seem more 
prevalent in the smaller junior colleges. 

A greater percentage of the junior 
colleges in California than in the Middle 
West make use of “how-to-study” 
courses for freshmen, as well as for 
those students requiring special help in 
establishing constructive study habits. 
The distribution of how-to-study pam- 
phlets is reported by fourteen of the 
junior colleges in each group. Some 
junior colleges in both areas include 
how-to-study units in their orientation 
courses. The practice known as Fresh- 
man Week seems to be more widely 
used in the Middle West than in Cali- 
fornia. 

The use of such courses as Social 
Guidance, Mental Hygiene, and Per- 
sonality Development in a guidance 
program at the junior college level is 
more prominent in California than in 
Middle Western colleges. Some Cali- 
fornia colleges incorporate these classes 
in their orientation courses, which are 
required courses. 


N the whole, very few junior col- 

leges in the Middle West or in 
California offer a regular course in 
vocational guidance. -The five public 
junior colleges in California offering 
such a course are among those with 
the smaller enrollments. Four junior 
colleges report that vocational guidance 
is included in their orientation courses. 
Three of the Middle Western junior 
colleges offer a course in vocational 
guidance, These all are located in Chi- 
cago. Most of the colleges indicate that 
library work is required in addition to 
the use of a text or that reference work 
is used entirely. 

Although the junior colleges in the 
Middle West do very little in the way 
of offering courses in vocational guid- 
ance, many of them have various pro- 
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cedures to assist their students vo- 
cationally. Individual counseling by the 
dean of the college and individual coun- 
seling by faculty members rank highest 
in frequency. Vocational monographs 
are used by 38.98 per cent of the col- 
leges, while lectures by selected repre- 
sentatives of professions, vocations, 
and occupations, and inspection trips 
rank next in order of frequency as 
devices for assisting with vocational 
guidance. 

In California, 81.58 per cent of the 
junior colleges report the use of vo- 
cational monographs. Individual coun- 
seling by deans of women and deans 
of men and individual counseling by 
faculty members rank next in frequency 
as devices used in connection with vo- 
cational guidance. Lectures by repre- 
sentatives and inspection trips are listed 
by over half of the colleges reporting. 

Very little has been done in Cali- 
fornia and in the Middle West in terms 
of try-out plans through summer em- 
ployment or part-time employment for 
students. 

A comparison of the comments on 
the question of vocational procedures 
seems to indicate that the junior col- 
leges in California are making efforts 
to secure authentic advice and assist- 
ance for their students through con- 
tacts with experts in vocational fields ; 
the comments from the Middle West 
indicate more emphasis on psychologi- 
cal tests and analyses. 

Even though only five junior colleges 
in California offer a regular course in 
vocational guidance, 84.2 per cent of 
the colleges in the State use one or 
more vocational tests as a part of vo- 
cational guidance courses and in spe- 
cific departments. Use of personality 
tests and questionnaires is reported by 
more junior colleges than for other 
types of tests. Vocational achievement 
tests are second highest in frequency. 

Thirteen, or 22.04 per cent, of the 








junior colleges in the Middle West 
make use of vocational tests in their 
guidance programs. Interest, adjust- 
ment, attitude, and personality inven- 
tories are emphasized by individual de- 
partments of California’s junior col- 
leges, while the use of special aptitude 
tests by individual departments is more 
evident in the Middle West. Vocational 
achievement tests are used more in the 
junior colleges in California than in the 
Middle West. 


Hae placement and follow-up work 
in general has not been as fully de- 
veloped as other phases of the guidance 
program, according to comments made 
on the inquiry blanks. More of the 
California junior colleges, however, at- 
tempt to provide this service than do 
those in the Middle West. In Cali- 
fornia, 55.2 per cent of the junior col- 
leges and slightly over 30 per cent in 
the Middle West maintain placement 
bureaus to serve the student body. 
The person reported to be in charge 
of placement by the Middle Western 
junior colleges in most cases is the dean 
of the college or the dean of men. In 
the few colleges where a personnel di- 
rector or guidance director is employed, 
these people assume the placement 
work. In California the placement work 
is handled by the dean of the college 
and by the head of the commerce de- 
partment in many of the colleges, ex- 
cept where there is a regular placement 
coordinator or guidance director. The 
majority of junior colleges in both 
groups have part-time directors of 
placement rather than full-time. 
Student placement differs in colleges 
and localities. The median for the ap- 
proximate percentage of students placed 
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in full-time positions in California is 
35 per cent; in the Middle West it is 
50 per cent, The percentage of students 
continuing in four-year colleges in the 
Middle West is slightly higher than in 
California. This may be affected by 
the emphasis given terminal courses in 
many of the California junior colleges. 
The student mortality is lower in the 
Middle West than in California. 

In addition to the scholastic records 
required by law, approximately half of 
the junior colleges in the Middle West 
and 79 per cent in California report 
the keeping of records of entering test 
results and confidential personal his- 
tory records of their students. Some 
of the colleges report keeping records of 
the comments by instructors regarding 
the student and the quality of his work. 
The junior colleges of California par- 
ticularly emphasize this type of record. 

A follow-up plan is being used by 
36.9 per cent of the junior colleges in 
California and 16.9 per cent of the col- 
leges in the Middle West. In Cali- 
fornia more colleges use a follow-up 
plan covering one year, while in the 
Middle West a higher frequency is re- 
ported in the use of a follow-up plan 
covering three years. 


bbe suggestions given by the junior 
college administrators in both 
groups indicate a definite interest in a 
guidance program at this level of sec- 
ondary education. Several comments 
imply a definite weakness in the guid- 
ance program because of lack of an 
adequate placement and follow-up or- 
ganization. Other comments from ad- 
ministrators in both groups emphasize 
the need for well-trained counselors to 
direct guidance work. 


New Education Degree Offered at U.C.L. A. 
The new degree of Doctor of Education is being offered for the first time 
on the Los Angeles campus of the University of California beginning this fall, 


according to Dr. Edwin A. Lee, dean of the School of Education. 











Current Research in the Field of 


Secondary Education 





Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


A Study of Student-Teacher Relationships, 
by Robert Nelson Bush. Unpublished doc- 
tor’s dissertation, Stanford University, 1941; 
377 pages. 


HE effectiveness of the educative 

process in the classroom and the 
school has been for some decades the 
subject of a vast amount of research. 
The bulk of this research has been 
focused upon such aspects as desir- 
able and undesirable characteristics of 
teachers, the relative efficacy of various 
methods of teaching, the relative merits 
of different types of instructional ma- 
terials, instruments for the evaluation 
of pupil progress, and the influence of 
class size. The findings on the whole 
have been rather inconclusive. 

Bush suggests that this may in part 
at least be due to the fact that the re- 
search in question tended to overlook 
student-teacher relationships. Human 
relationships, he points out, are increas- 
ingly coming to be recognized by emi- 
nent authorities as crucial factors in 
motivating individual and group be- 
havior. To the extent that this is true, 
the relationship between students and 
teachers should have a very significant 
bearing on learning in the classroom. 

On this assumption Bush set out to 
investigate the characteristics of the 
student-teacher relationship in a six- 
year private secondary school, including 
Grades 9 to 14. His immediate objec- 
tives were: “(1) To formulate an hy- 
pothesis concerning the characteristics 
of an effective student-teacher relation- 
ship, (2) to describe the relationships 
existing between a number of teachers 
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and the students in their classes, (3) to 
develop some new techniques of re- 
search for studying the factors affecting 
the growth and development of the stu- 
dents in the school, and (4) to provide 
in-service training for the teachers par- 
ticipating in the study.” Since very 
little previous research had been done 
in this area, the investigation had to be 
largely exploratory in character. 


Due to limitations of space, this re- 
port will be confined mainly to the find- 
ings which have a direct bearing on the 
major objective: the formulation of an 
hypothesis concerning the characteris- 
tics of an effective student-teacher rela- 
tionship. 


Student-teacher relationship is de- 
fined by Bush as an interaction “at any 
given time” between a student and a 
teacher. In identifying and defining the 
student-teacher relationship, as con- 
trasted with other human relationships, 
attention was focused upon factors 
known to be maximally operative in per- 
sonality development and factors con- 
sidered most important by students, 
teachers, administrators, professional 
educators, and psychologists, The 
teacher-personnel of the study was lim- 
ited to all regular teachers of the social 
studies and commerce departments, and 
the student-personnel to one class taught 
by each of these teachers. Many varied 
measuring instruments and techniques 
were used in gathering the data. In the 
treatment of the data a combination of 
the statistical and case study approaches 
was employed. 
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Ls were secured regarding the 
following potential conditioning 
factors of the student-teacher relation- 
ship: “(1) relationship between stu- 
dents’ and teachers’ knowledge, (2) re- 
lationship between students’ and teach- 
ers’ interest patterns, (3) relationship 
between students’ and teachers’ pur- 
poses, (4) relationship between stu- 
dents’ and teachers’ social beliefs, (5) 
grades, (6) teachers’ knowledge about 
students, (7) students’ opinions con- 
cerning their teachers and courses, 
(8) supervisors’ opinions concerning 
the teachers and courses, (9) teachers’ 
opinions concerning their students, and 
(10) students’ intelligence.” 


The findings showed quite unmistak- 
ably that the student-teacher relation- 
ship is at best an extraordinarily com- 
plex thing, “involving an interplay of 
one personality upon another, each with 
different needs, purposes, abilities, in- 
terests and philosophies.” Under these 
conditions matching of students and 
teachers would be highly desirable. Our 
chief concern, however, is with the bear- 
ing which the findings have upon the 
major problem: the formulation of “an 
hypothesis concerning the characteris- 
tics of an effective student-teacher re- 
lationship.” Bush set up the following 
fifteen criteria to be used in the ap- 
praisal of the effectiveness of the stu- 
dent-teacher relationship as revealed by 
the data: 

(1) Does the teacher know more about the 
subject than do his students? (2) Does the 
teacher have interests similar to those of the 
students? (3) Does the teacher have social 
beliefs similar to those of the student? 
(4) Does the teacher have purposes similar 
to those of the student? (5) Does the teacher 
give the student a high grade? (6) Is the 
teacher well acquainted with each student in 
his class? (7) Does the teacher have har- 
monious personal relationships with the stu- 
dent? (8) Is the teacher effective in his 
techniques of teaching? (9) Does the teacher 


have a good personal appearance? (10) Does 
the student give the teacher a high aver- 
age rating? (11) Is the teacher interested 
and effective in counseling with students? 
(12) Does the teacher like the student per- 
sonally? (13) Does the student like the 
teacher personally? (14) Does the teacher 
give the student a high rating? (15) Does 
the teacher consider himself to have an ef- 
fective relationship with the student? 


Twelve of these criteria were found 
to be discriminating; one, Number 2, 
partially discriminating ; and two, Num- 
bers 1 and 9, non-discriminating. On 
the strength of these findings, Bush sets 
up the following hypothesis concerning 
the characteristics of an effective stu- 
dent-teacher relationship: 


Other things being equal, a maximum stu- 
dent-teacher relationship involves these con- 
ditions : 

1. The teacher is, in the opinion of the 
supervisors and administrators, well adjusted 
to his job. 

2. The teacher has, in the opinion of his 
supervisors and administrators, keen insight 
into and objective attitude toward students 
and students’ problem behavior. 


3. The teacher considers counseling im- 
portant, spends much time in counseling with 
students, uses the guidance files frequently, 
and knows each student in his class person- 
ally—being acquainted with his background, 
his interests, abilities, aptitudes, and future 
plans. 

4. The student considers that the teacher 
is fair and sympathetic not only in his deal- 
ings with him but with other students as well. 

5. The student feels that the class is valu- 
able and that the teacher has a good grasp of 
the subject and can explain things clearly and 
assist him in planning and organizing his 
work. 

6. The student likes the teacher personally. 

7. The student receives good grades, has 
superior achievement in social science, and 
has a high IQ. 

8. The student and the teacher tend to have 
similar purposes, social beliefs, and interests. 

9. The teacher likes the student personally. 

10. The teacher has the opinion that the 
student is well adjusted academically. 

11. The teacher believes that he has an ef- 
fective relationship with the student. 











What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


Public Relations at Corning Union 
High School.—Corning Union High 
School has organized a public relations 
program in connection with administra- 
tion which, officials indicate, is of bene- 
fit to both school and community. 

While the Corning program empha- 
sizes news releases for the local papers, 
it recognizes many other factors. 
Among these are public activities by 
school organizations such as music 
groups and athletic teams, student- 
parent banquets, a bi-weekly school 
paper, and an open house during each 
semester. 

A single codrdinator supervises the 
release of all publicity material from the 
high school. This plan, it is found, 
makes for uniformity of copy as well as 
for variety of substance. Corning’s di- 
rector of public relations is the journal- 
ism instructor. He is allotted a daily 
fifty-minute class period. By this means 
consistency and continuity in the pro- 
gram are assured. 

Corning supports daily and weekly 
papers, both of which cooperate in 
printing all local school news released 
by the coordinator. No pressure is ex- 
erted to get school publicity in the local 
press. The public relations director aim- 
ing to offer only matter with news value 
for printing. It has been found here 
that readably written copy is welcomed 
by local editors. 

From the public point of view, the 
school program gives interested citizens 
a regular fund of timely information 
about the high school not easily avail- 
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able in any other form. Items printed 
vary from box stories on regular classes 
to full-dress play reviews, from student 
medical examinations to reports on 
athletic contests. 

7 sf 7 

The Defense Program at Napa.— 
The Napa Evening High School has 
greatly augmented its defense program. 
Of the nearly 400 pupils who have en- 
rolled in classes under the National De- 
fense Program, about 150 have entered 
one of the four welding courses. Other 
courses are blue print reading (marine), 
mathematics for machinists, sheetmetal 
layout (marine), shipfitting (two 
classes), and marine electricity. Two 
courses in first aid and home nursing 
also are in progress under the sponsor- 
ship of the national defense program 
of the Red Cross. Enrollment in shop 
courses, technically not under the Na- 
tional Defense Program, has been in- 
creased by the interest in the extensive 
and nearby shipbuilding program at 
Mare Island and Basalt Rock Com- 
pany’s Yards. Enrollment also has been 
stimulated in sheetmetal. 

The average daily attendance of the 
Evening High School, which now en- 
rolls 1,200, is four times as large as two 
years ago. 

7 y 7 

Bakersfield Stores Arrange an 
“Employment” Day for High School 
Students.— Work opportunities are 
given Kern County Union High School 
merchandising students through the 
cooperation of two large independent 
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department stores each year. Blue and 
White Day and Oracle Day, one repre- 
senting the school newspaper and the 
other the school annual, are excellent 
opportunities for our merchandising 
students to gain practical experience 
accompanied by constructive criticism. 
This opportunity for “employment” is 
likewise open to members of the senior 
class and the publication staff, each par- 
ticipant being selected on the basis of 
personal interviews. The school pub- 
lication receives a percentage of the 
gross receipts of the stores for that day. 
Each student who works receives a mer- 
chandise gift as a courtesy reward for 
his service. 

Miss Dorothy Mary Bitner, who sup- 
plied this account of the projects, be- 
lieves that one of the greatest values of 
these publication days is the interview. 
Each of 200 students is interviewed by 
a member of the merchandising staff 
of the school, and each student fills out 
the application blank. Secondly, the 
personnel manager of the store, in his 
own Office in the store, interviews. The 
ratings of the school and the store help 
select the 100 best applicants. At a 
sales rally at school, the chosen workers 
are addressed by members of the ad- 
ministration, the Business Education 
Department, the publication staff, and 
the store. Colored slides of previous 
Blue and White or Oracle days are 
shown. Students march to the store 
preceded by the school band, which in- 
cidentally receives turkey dinners for 
its presentation. 

Each student is the charge of a par- 
ticular store employee, who maintains 
a watchful eye and a helpful manner 
during the day. The outstanding student 
workers receive Christmas employment 
at that particular store. The ratings of 
the others help in their Christmas place- 
ment. This activity has proven to be a 
fine success from the point of view of 
the student who has made real applica- 
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tion, gone through two interviews, spent 
a whole day in a real store situation. 
The management of the stores feels 
that this codperative venture has won 
them many friends in the consuming 
community and that the public relations 
between the school and business have 
been greatly cemented. This year 
marked the fourteenth anniversary of 
Blue and White Day in Bakersfield. 


? 7 5 


Oakland’s Curriculum Laboratory. 
Those who attended the summer work- 
shop and conference at the University 
of California last summer heard men- 
tioned a proposed curriculum labora- 
tory that would serve as headquarters 
for these groups during the winter 
months. Such a laboratory has become 
a reality and, with Robert E. Brownlee 
as director and Vibela Martin as asso- 
ciate director, is available and ready to 
serve those interested. 

With respect to organization and 
plans, Mr. Brownlee writes: “At pres- 
ent we are endeavoring to establish 
working relationships with: (1) super- 
visors of practice teaching, (2) student 
teachers, (3) rural and urban teachers 
and principals, (4) codrdinators of 
curriculum, (5) city and county super- 
visors, (6) officials of the state office of 
education, (7) teachers, school admin- 
istrators, and guidance workers attend- 
ing workshop and conference groups at 
the Summer Session of the University 
of California, and (8) specialists, such 
as school physicians, health codrdina- 
tors, and directors of public relations. 

“From our experience last summer, 
it was learned that one of our greatest 
needs was for the newer materials in 
the various fields that have not yet ap- 
peared in permanent printed form. Ac- 
cordingly, one of our first projects here 
in the laboratory is to gather together 
this fugitive pamphlet and mimeo- 
graphed material and to organize it for 
effective use. We have in mind courses 
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of study, reports of projects, special 
studies, problems, tests, units of work, 
plans, and other matter that will serve 
the needs of teachers in a workshop 
such as that held at the University of 
California last summer. We know that 
many school systems have possible con- 
tributions of this sort at hand. If they 
can be sent (collect) to us, we shall be 
glad to process them and make them 
available to others. 

“A bibliography of available mate- 
rials has been published in the Univer- 
sity High School Journal. Henceforth 
the Journal will serve as a means of 
communication between the curriculum 
laboratory and workers in the field. 
Many will find it to their advantage to 
subscribe to the Journal and to maintain 
their relationships with the laboratory 
and the summer workshop. 

“The Curriculum Laboratory selects 
reports of progress from the field, and 
asks for suggestions.” 


7 LA Af 


Agricultural Education and Na- 
tional Defense.—According to J. A. 
McPhee, chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Education, leaders in agricul- 
tural education contemplate a need for 
farmers trained in efficient methods of 
production and economic methods of 
marketing. The primary objective of 
vocational agriculture thus is funda- 
mental to war effort which requires 
food and textiles as certainly as tanks 
and airplanes. Vocational agriculture 
teachers, therefore, plan no material 
change in their basic duties or activities, 
nor does the Bureau of Agricultural 
Education expect to change its super- 
visory functions. 

Vocational agriculture teachers and 
students have been fully apprised of the 
national program to provide more of 
certain foodstuffs, principally eggs, 
dairy products, and specific vegetables, 
according to Mr. McPhee. In California 
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the vocational agriculture boys have a 
“farm” worth more than a million dol- 
lars, represented in their home farm- 
ing programs. Much of this investment 
is in the enterprises for which increases 
are sought, namely, dairy, poultry, and 
vegetable land and equipment. Thus 
the boys themselves actually can help 
increase production. In addition, they 
will urge parents and neighbors to co- 
operate. Since they are well organized 
in the 195 schools, each with a trained 
teacher or several teachers, it is easy 
to secure prompt and effective action. 


Most of the vocational agriculture 
departments include agricultural me- 
chanics instruction and shops at the 
high school for such instruction. These 
shops and the services of the teachers 
are being extended to the entire com- 
munity to train farmers in maintenance 
and operation of machines. In a ma- 
jority of these agricultural mechanics 
shops, either evening classes in farm 
machinery repair are now being con- 
ducted, or the shops are being thrown 
open evenings and on week-ends for 
farmers to use tools and obtain the ad- 
vice and help of the teachers. This will 
help solve one of the most perplexing 
problems in a highly mechanized agri- 
cultural state, because little new farm 
machinery may be available for some 
time. 


Another Lack of Codrdination.— 
From Butte County comes the state- 
ment that numerous health projects are 
being promoted by various agencies 
throughout that county and that the 
health projects are unrelated. The 
statement continues to the effect that as 
many as five different committees, spon- 
sored by five different government or 
state agencies and local organizations, 
may be found in a small area; and that 
“although these committees are sup- 
posed to work toward a common end, 
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not one seems to be conscious of what 
the others are doing.” 

In Butte County an attempt is being 
made to coordinate as many of the 
efforts designed to promote health as 
possible. The specific proposal is to 
bring to the homemakers of the area a 
“radio food clinic” in which food prob- 
lems will be discussed with nutritionists 
and other specialists. Interviews will be 


held weekly over Chico station KHSL: 


so that information may be brought to 
homemakers regarding the value, pur- 
chase, and preparation of foods. 
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Guidance in the Citrus Union High 
School and Junior College.—Admin- 
istrative organization for the promotion 
of guidance at the Citrus Union High 
School and Junior College consists of 
a committee of teachers who work with 
Donald T. Graffam, chairman. A point 
of view has been developed, and tech- 
niques have been refined for confer- 
ences, placement, improving school 
morale, and other aspects of guidance. 
A comprehensive testing program is 
under way, from which data are placed 
in the hands of teachers and counselors. 
These data are used to help the student 
enroll as a freshman in the high school, 
to adjust his program from year to year, 
to select his life work, and to place him 
in a job whenever he graduates or finds 
it necessary to leave school. 

Throughout the entire program 
teachers are asked to use the mechan- 
ical devices only as a supplement to 
their own mature judgment and experi- 
ence. It should be the aim of every 
teacher to enrich the personality of his 
students and to guide them into an ever 
larger and larger field of service along 
the democratic way of life. 

Tests in use are as follows: Grade 8: 
Progressive Achievement Test; Grade 
9: Terman A or B; Grade 10: Califor- 
nia Test of Mental Maturity; Grade 


11: California Test of Personality; 
Grade 12: Cleeton Vocational Interest 
Inventory; Grade 13 and 14, Wrenn 
Study-Habits Inventory, California 
Test of Mental Maturity, California 
Test of Personality, Cleeton and Kuder 
vocational tests, Minnesota mechanical 
and clerical tests, and Meier-Seashore 
Art Judgment Test. 
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The Curriculum on Western Hemi- 
sphere Civilization at San Francisco 
Junior College.—Under the leader- 
ship of President A. J. Cloud and Dr. 
Robert J. Parker, the San Francisco 
Junior College has developed a curricu- 
lum entitled “Western Hemisphere Civ- 
ilization.” According to a recent bul- 
letin, foundation courses of the curricu- 
lum are the history of the Americas and 
the study of Spanish. History taught 
in this curriculum embraces the broad 
sweep of the history of the Americas 
from the discovery to the present time. 
It covers the planting of European civ- 
ilization on the western hemisphere, the 
growth of colonial systems, the interna- 
tional contest for the continents, the 
wars of independence, the development 
of the independent American republics, 
their relations with each other and with 
the rest of the world. This course and 
others in the curriculum consider not 
only Hispanic America but also Canada 
and the United States and its posses- 
sions. The history course sets up the 
larger framework into which the more 
specialized departmental courses fit. 


The Spanish language, which offers 
a key to the Hispanic-American mind 
and spirit, always has been the most 
popular foreign language at the college. 
Dr. Thomas Gabbert, who conducts 
classes in Spanish as part of this cur- 
riculum, also presents a course in Span- 
ish Culture, which helps to sketch in 
the European background of Spanish 
America. 
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In the fall of 1936 a course in the 
geography of the Americas was intro- 
duced by Dr. Joseph Williams to par- 
allel the course in history and to prepare 
students interested in foreign trade. 
This geography covers by region and 
by country the topography, climate, 
vegetation, soil, population, and the 
basis of production and trade. 

In 1938 the curriculum was rounded 
out by the addition of four new, inter- 
related courses in the art, government, 
economics, and the literature of the 
Americas. The art of the Americas is 
a survey by Richard Allmann of the 
architecture, painting, music, dance, and 
the minor arts of the hemisphere, both 
in the Pre-Columbian and Post-Colum- 
bian epochs, with emphasis upon the re- 
lationship of culture to the indigenous 
materials and environment. In his 
classes dealing with the governments of 
the Americas, John Selig discusses the 
governmental structures and institu- 
tions and the contemporary problems 
and politics of the countries of the New 
World. The class in economic relation- 
ships of the Americas is a survey by 
William Goss of the chief occupations 
and industries, business systems, tariff 
and trade policies, exports and imports 
of each nation of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The class in literature of the 
Americas is presented by Dr. Francis 
Colligan as a comparative study in 
which literature is correlated with the 
major political, economic, and social 
trends. 

Supplementing the above courses 
which have a strictly Western Hemi- 
sphere orientation are a number of 
courses which bear in part upon Inter- 
American Culture and Relationships. 
Among these are Introduction to Inter- 
national Relations, Physiography, Cul- 
tural Anthropology,’ and The United 
States Since 1912. 


The curriculum is still developing and 
changing to meet new problems and 
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needs. Significant obstacles that are be- 
ing studied include: the problem of 
integrating more closely all the courses 
offered; the problem of providing an 
occupational goal for those students 
whose formal education ends with this 
junior college curriculum ; and the prob- 
lem of encouraging state universities to 
provide the capstone of this two-year 
curriculum by erecting a major in the 
field of Western Hemisphere Civiliza- 
tion. Graduates of this curriculum, it 
is suggested, may find employment in 
foreign trade or in minor civil service 
posts of the State Department. Under 
consideration at the present time are the 
following additions to the curriculum: 
a Pan-American club; a library pro- 
gram to collect and disseminate current 
fugitive materials on Inter-American 
problems ; a program of instruction for 
Civil Aeronautics Authority Cadets se- 
lected largely from this curriculum ; and 
a series of lectures by a faculty panel to 
introduce the general student to our 
American neighbors to the north and to 
the south. 


7 7 7 


The State’s Athletic Protective 
Fund.—The Athletic Protective Fund 
of the California Interscholastic Feder- 
ation now is in its third year of opera- 
tion. This Fund was designed to provide 
more adequately for the care of boys 
injured in the interscholastic athletic 
program. More than 220 high schools 
of the State are members of the Fund, 
and more than 15,000 young athletes 
are protected under the various sched- 
ules of the Fund. 


The Athletic Fund is incorporated 
under appropriate laws of the State of 
California, and its management is in 
the hands of school officials. Member- 
ship is limited to school pupils partici- 
pating in the interscholastic athletic 
program. 
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THESE books are for high schools seeking texts or reference 


books for ninth or tenth year classes in “social living,” “orienta- 


sey 


adjustment,” “personality development,’’ etc. 


Adventures in Growing Up (1941). . . .... =. . « $1.60 


A pleasing book by Brownell (Columbia University) and six 
others. It presents six units: (1) Adventures in Safety, (2) Adven- 
tures in Appearance, (3) Adventures in Straight Thinking, (4) Ad- 
ventures of Adolescence, (5) Adventures with Health Science, 
(6) Adventures with Public Health. Many fine illustrations add 
value and charm. 


Time Out for Living (1941) . . ... . . . . . « « $2.00 


Another forward-looking book by Partridge and Mooney de- 
signed to teach high school youngsters how to develop pleasing 
and wholesome avocations. Many outline “modern” drawings, 
fine photographs, and black-and-white cuts and diagrams. 


Living with Others (1939). . . . . « « « «© « « « « $1.04 


This book by Goodrich (East Orange High School, New Jersey) 
is now in use in one hundred California high schools. It presents 
manners rather than morals, with an uncanny understanding of 
tenth graders that makes it highly acceptable. Note a few of its 
units: “The Good Mixer’; “How We Sound”; “Extending Hospi- 
tality’; “Accepting Hospitality”; “At Home”; ‘Behavior in Public.”’ 
Many humorous pictures hit the nail on the head. 


My Worth to the World (1942) . . . . . . « « «+ « $1.80 


This is a revision and expansion of a highly successful text by 
Capen and Melchior, introducing ninth graders to community 
civics, vocations, government, world citizenship, and responsible 
citizenship—all clearly and simply presented with the youngster 
as the organizing center throughout. Many schools will use this 
book as text, and the others for reference. Fully illustrated, with 
exceptional teaching and study helps. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW YORE ° CINCINNATI ° CHICAGO 
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A NEW HANDBOOK FOR SHOP CLASSES 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


WILLIAM H. JOHNSON LOUIS V. NEWKIRK 











Superintendent Director of Industrial Arts Educ. 
Chicago Public Schools Chicago Public Schools 
provides 
A SURVEY of the graphic arts in modern industry. 
HANDWORK AND ELEMENTARY MACHINE EXPERI- 
PRINTING ENCE with a representative number of machines and tools. 
ENGRAVING STEP BY STEP PRESENTATION of the various processes. 
TREATMENT OF THE VARIOUS FORMS of each art. 
BOOKMAKING A WEALTH OF PRACTICAL PROJECTS and craft experi- 
PAPERMAKING ences. 
PHOTOGRAPHY PICTURES that represent visual education at its best. 











This is the first book in the forthcoming series, INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCA- 

TION SERIES, by Johnson and Newkirk, a uniform group of shop texts for 

upper elementary and junior high school grades. Metalcraft and Ceramics are 
coming soon, and others will follow. 








READY THIS SPRING 


2 Bacon: The War and America 
NEW An interpretation of America’s place in the present struggle, 
PAMPHLET from 1918 to December, 1941. 128 pp. 4 maps. 
AIDS Packard, Sinnott, Overton: 
for the The World Today 
SOCIAL The geography of Europe today, to accompany the authors’ 


STUDIES text, THE NATIONS TODAY. 32 pp. 2 maps. 





CANBY—OPDYCKE: HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH USAGE 


The most complete, convenient reference tool ever prepared for high-school use. 
Techniques, mechanics, are summarized, and further, aids to the acquisition of 
style and clear expression. 


(This Handbook is in the forthcoming series, Modern English Course, for grades 
9-12, by Canby, Opdycke, and Gillum.) 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ° 350 Mission Street 


San Francisco 
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A Group Subscription 
Price for the “Journal” 


O make it possible for more Cali- 

fornia teachers to have copies of 
the CALIFORNIA JOURNAL OF SECOND- 
ARY EpucaTION available, the Board of 
Trustees of the California Society of 
Secondary Education has established a 
new subscription price of only $1 in 
group lots. This means that teachers 
can have the eight numbers published 
each year at half the Associate Member- 
ship figure or at one-third the regular 
subscription price. 

According to this new plan, in any 
school having an Institutional Member- 
ship in the California Society of Sec- 
ondary Education, the subscription price 
for the JouRNAL is to be reduced from 
$3 to $1, provided that at least one-third 
as many subscriptions are received from 
the school as there are full-time mem- 
bers on the faculty. 

It is immediately obvious that the 


Just Published 


The Story of the Eight-Year Study 


By WILFORD M. AIKIN 


First of the Five Volumes in the Series Entitled 
ADVENTURE IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


The Director of the Study here presents the over-all report of the Progressive 
Education Association’s Commission on the Relation of School and Col- 


For further information address the publisher. 


HARP ER & BROTHERS 49 East 33rd St., New York 





List Price $1.75 















wording of this plan does not say that 
individual teachers shall pay the $1 ; all 
that is required is that the Society re- 
ceive at least one-third as many dollars 
from a school as there are teachers in 
that school. Students, parents, faculty 
organizations, or library may help make 
up the minimum amount. In fact, it 
seems likely that many principals will 
be so pleased with this opportunity to 
get a large number of copies for their 
teachers to study that they will ask the 
school library to purchase a part or all 
of the required subscriptions. 

The following are regulations govern- 
ing the group subscription plan: 

1. To be eligible to participate in the 
plan, a school must have an Institutional 
Membership (costing $10, and for 
which the school receives a subscription 
to the JouRNAL, a copy of the California 
School Directory, the Monograph Se- 
ries, and the group subscription privi- 
lege for its faculty). 

2. The group subscription price shall 











be $1, provided that there are at least 
one-third as many subscriptions as there 
are full-time members on the faculty. 

3. A school may order as many addi- 
tional subscriptions at the same price as 
it desires. 

4. Subscriptions, except in extraordi- 
nary circumstances, are to run for the 
school year. 

5. Magazines sent out under the 
group plan shall be mailed in one bundle 
to a single address—to the principal, to 
the library, to the faculty association, 


or otherwise as designated by the school. 


6. In case a member of the group plan 
leaves a school during the existence of 
the plan, that individual’s subscription 
will be forwarded to him at his new 
address, regardless of whether his new 
school is a member of the plan; and the 
status of the first school in the plan will 
not be affected thereby. 

7. Money for the subscriptions shall 
be due and payable at the date of pub- 
lication of the first issue. 





New McGraw-Hill Books 





THE AMERICAN SCENE 


By Irving Melbo and A. O. Bowden, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; and Mar- 
garet Kollock and Nellie P. Ferry, West 
Philadelphia Senior High School. 


An Introduction to Sociology which con- 
siders the function and structure of the 
basic institutions of American life. $1.96. 


AIRLANES TO ENGLISH 


By Holland Roberts, Stanford University; 
Elizabeth Goudy, Los Angeles County 
Schools; and Helen Rachford, Stanford 
University. 


Provides a systematic speech program for 
the individual student, showing him how 
to improve his skill in speaking, reading, 
writing, and listening. $1.72. 


Write for further information 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


68 Post Street San Francisco 
eT 





¢ The American People 
By W. A. HAMM 


Challenging presentation of American history. 
. .. Helps students to understand and appreciate 
our democracy. 


Up-to-Date 


Stimulating 


e Your Government, TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 


By L. J. ROURKE 


Stimulating, functional introduction to the prin- 


ciples and underlying structure of our government. 


Social Studies 


¢ Our Economic Problems 


By H. W. and E. M. BOHLMAN 


Texts 


Gives students a real understanding of how our 


economic system functions, and how it affects 
their lives. 


¢ Our Democracy and Its 
Problems 


By L. J. ROURKE 


Economic, sociological, and political problems 
presented in terms of students’ experience. 


D. C. Heath and Company « SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














NOW IN PRESS 
A dynamic, 
pupil-centered, 


LIVING CHEMISTRY 


A basic text which presents the problems of chemistry and its 
applications which are of actual interest to high-school boys 
and girls. Not a boiled-down treatment of college chemistry,’ 
but a really teachable course based on practice and experi- 
ment in three high schools of the Denver, Colorado, school 
system. With a stimulating problem-approach to the function 
of chemistry in everyday living, this new text stresses in every 
particular the fundamentals necessary for college preparation. 


AHRENS-BUSH-EASLEY 


LIVING CHEMISTRY 


is by three experienced teachers of chemistry: 
MAURICE R. AHRENS, formerly of Manual Training High 
School, now Supervisor of Instruction, Denver Public Schools. 


NORRIS F. BUSH, formerly of South High School, now Prin- 
cipal of Eagleton School. 


ROY K. EASLEY, formerly of East High School, now Boys’ Ad- 
visor at Lake Junior High School. 


Send for further information to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street San Francisco, California 

















